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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical! uniform, saving time and money ata 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 













An absorbing drama of real life 


o> KIDNAPING 
“BLUE (S FLAG ” BILLY WHITLA 





By HAMILTON PEARCE 
WELL-KNOWN DESCRIPTIVE WRITER. 

Full and authentic account of the Abduc- 
tion, Ransoming and Return of Billy Whitila; 
the Sensational Capture of the Kidnapers. 
Including the remarkable human document 
“HOW I KIDNAPED EDDIE CUDAHY" 
by Pat Crowe; the amazing story of the 
celebrated Omaha Abduction cuse, told by 
the kidnaper himself, who is now leading a 
Christian life 

Chapters on the Charlie Ross Case: Other 
famous Abductions; Mrs. James Whitla’s 
Advice to American M.thers on How to 
Guard Children Against Kidnapers: Many 
Photographs and Drawings 


Cloth, $1.00. Prepaid Direct from the Printer, 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Caps-“Gowns 


For High School, Normal, 
College and University 
Graduating Exercises 


For further information as to prices 
of Sale or Rental, write to 


Zimmermann Bros. Clothing Co. , 
34 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


b Founded 1862 Incorporated 1890 


en Gouin, "catcaee covaescenmeut f 
BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL, MINERALS, CHARTS, MODELS, ETC. : 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS ON REQUEST 


76-104 College Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us No 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. Can you 
ask for a fairer proposition * 

Investigate our record for the past ten years, 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 274 ‘I°c"n c's 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


We charge no registration fee for a few weeks. Register now. Schoo! 
Superintendents, Normal and College Presidents are calling for teachers 


daily. Vacancies in all departments. Write: ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager. 

















INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


rey os 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience, 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers 
us when you need them. Send for circular 


T. H. Armstrong, Mer. 
H. Db. Bartlett, Sec'y. 


REED 


THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 











Write to 





Branch Office: 





Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 





In writing to advertisers please 


Colfax, Washington 


Seachars Hgencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Advises parents about schools 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REGISTER NOW £OR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. 


THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 
OF BOSTON 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


207 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 
___ Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 
90%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver. Portland. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular and Membership Form Sent on 


SCORES OF 











ipplication 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 





All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Positive personal recommendations. 
Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


CHICAGO 











B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


Not a notification but a Atoomuundahow oy 


Caras: Ze 


OOP Lee ee di 


( e ee 


1a seat thy 


FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 

Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


AN AGEN CD 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


"TI" er A is something; but if it is 


asked to recommenda teacher 


RECOM MEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SS es 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, indianapolis, Ind. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO YOuU HBNOoOwoT 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


[f you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


mention “Scnoot Boarn JOURNAL.” 
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THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES! 


“Tol aeney 
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SchoolGoardSumnal 





“A penny saved—some- 
times is a dollar wasted.” 


Yes, you can buy blackboards for less money than - 
ours. But you’ll rue it; for the blackboards won’t stay 
blackboards very long. 


More Twisted 


Proverbs 





After a year or so, they will turn 
into “crack’’ boards or “grey” 
poard will have to replace them—at much greater expense 
for the installation than if in the first place they would 
have installed our famous 


- Natural Slate Blackboards 


° A postal brings you our blackboard booklet, full of 
| practical information on how to judge, how to specify 
blackboards and what they mean to schoolboards, 
architects, contractors, superintendents, teachers, 
pupils and parents. 


boards, and your school 


| Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
‘ Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





- GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





. If interested in 


BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. 


How to install them in your school rooms 


For anything in slate—ask us we want to show yor 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


PROGRAM CLoOcCE s&s 


Complete Automatic Program Bell Ringers with Selfwind- 
ing or Keywinding Master Clocks. Also Secondary Clocks 
for various departments. State fully what is desired and 
an memeemes GC CGch Bel. 1 + t ¢ 4.3 °° 4-34 


H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘* Eee 


More Wilcox Rapid-Acting Vises Have Been 
Sold to Hardware Dealers During the 
Past Year Than Any Other Make 








They buy goods of merit and the practical mechanic 


demands them. They promptly recognize their super- ~ 


iority and the further fact that quality considered they 


are the cheapest in the market. The judgment of the 


mechanic should mean something to you Mr. School- 


man. If you haven’t seen the vise let us send you one 


on approval by prepaid freight. It would cost you 


We will 


nothing to verify the decision of the experts. 
take the sample off your hands without expense to you 
if you are not convinced of its superiority and don’t 


wish to retain it. 


WILCOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AURORA, ILL. 


THE FRIGK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY GLOCKS 


The following points are worthy of careful consideration: 

The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years 
experience. 

It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many for- 
eign countries (lists on application). 

They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, 
Normals and Universities. 

Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total 
of all other makes. 

More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all var- 
ieties are the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed 
in workmanship. 

The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the 
country furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure in- 
stallations at cost. 

Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recom- 
mended to insure long life. 


Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. C. EE. Cook Elec. Co. A. E. Daugherty 
88 La Sallie Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SLATE BLACKBOARDS? 


We are first hands: Own and operate our quarry ; absolutely the strongest slate; the surface finish and joints 


the best that skill and improved machinery can devise. 
Large orders for quick shipment our specialty. 
order quick attention and at bottom prices ? 


The largest output in the country. 
Why be annoyed by long delayed shipments when we can give your 
Send for our latest Blackboard Pamphlet containing instructions 


Perfect shipping facilities. 


for properly setting Slate Blackboards also prices together with transportation cost. 


DO YOU WANT 
THE BEST BLACKBOARDS ? 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS ? 





THE BOTTOM MARKET PRICES? 


If so, address 


THE E. J. JOHNSON CoO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Quarry, Bangor, Pa. 


We Also Quarry Roofing Slate 


Branch, 626 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoo. Boarp JOURNAL.” 





APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch, Sup. Co....Phila. 
Columbia Sch. Sup. Co.. 
Indianapolis 


eee eee eee eee 


W. A. Rowiles.........Ch 
Goder-Heimann Co. 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
McAllister, Mfg. Opticians, 


eee ee eee wn eeee 


it. 
rd’s Natural Science Est..... 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

ee ° Indianapolis, “Ina. 
Cc. “. Stoelting Co 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 
W. Ashby.. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, “Mo. 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.... 
BE. W. A. Rowles 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..v 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co.. 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 
Haney School Furn. Co 
e ..+++-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Ee edevecoce Eacrasapels * 
BE. W. A .Rowles 
American ans Go. N. 'Y. oe 
L. A. Murray.... 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


B. J. Johnson & Co...N. Y. City 
Penn. Structural Slate Co 

eeeee- Worth Bidg., Easton, 
‘Keenan Structural] Slate Co... 


Main- “Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co 
-«++--Grand Rapids, 
— Sch. Supply Co 
Indianapolis, 
EB. Ww. v Rowles 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 


— Book Cover 
e . Springfield, Mass. 
Book Sever Co.. 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 


Cotrell & Leonard. . 
Zimmermann 


.Albany, N. Y. 
. Clothing Co. 


Little & Co hy 

Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 

McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 

Haney School Furn. Co.... 

eeeseeeee+-Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
W. 


Rand, McNally & Co 
J. Nystrom 
Goder-Heimann Co. 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Standard Electric Time Co.Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co.. 
e -++ Waynesboro, Pa. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
R. W. Paltridge. 
H, M. Eldred, 819 “Pabst Bldg. 





CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 


American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
Danvers, Mass. 
(Dealers. ) 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. he 
MESIO Pencil CO. ..ccccccece % 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. ‘Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
.Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
re aa Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am. Crayon Co...... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co....N. Y. & Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


a Boston 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Pees Ween GOs 65 6s cc ccecc mm. Fe 
Jos. Dixon Crucible 
Ceeeccesec Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton MONE GOs ss cccccecess 
Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
Danvers, Mass. 
American Crayon Co. Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


bO6 O64 6600660400 00.006 Toledo, 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Paso ae-e © Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prang ae N. Y., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5.....N. Y., Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Ba Wee Mig. C6. .ccccrvcs Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


DUPLICATORS. 
Lawton & Co.... -New York 


ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. Boston 
Fred Frick......Waynesboro, Pa. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co....Chicago 
H, M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Bldg. 


eeeteves esesesees Milwaukee 


ERASERS. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Bagle Pencil Co......sccoees N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... we Be 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

db ceececes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co. MM. Y. 
Haney School Furn. Co.. 20 66a 
-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

CSR evens vs Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING.., 
Samuel Cabot 


FLOOR 
Standard Oil 


oO. 


DRESSING. 
Co..Principal Cities 
GEOGRAPHY SPECIMENS. 


Standard Commercial and In- 
dustrial Exhibits Co..New York 


GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... NM. ¥. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 


age dena Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
whe scedseser - Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. w. Bis TOWNER sc ccc cccce Chicago 
Union Schoo} Furn. Co....Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...... Chicago 
Bn De WROMATOMbs cc cccccces Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
Directory. Everything required in or about a schoo] house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 
Columbus, O. 
INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
séadees Ia., and Evansville, Ind 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton-Bradley Co. .. Springfield 
Thomas H. Charles Co....Chicago 
Wes As TOWER. 0 cadeoc< Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Table Co.... 


Economy Drawing 


Columbia School 


American Seat. 


Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


McAllister, Mfg. Opticians, 

BPO, BOs cect cerccese New York 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 

3 Chicago 
BtOGitins. CO. <cce vx Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
oo ce ceesess Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
eae er Indianapolis, “Ind. 
E. W. A. PeOUGON. «6.244405 Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—STEEL. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


Cc. &. 


-Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 
otsedeoweseaes Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
oe rere errr re Te Toledo, O. 
C. Christiansen .......... Chicago 
B. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Wilcox Mfg. Co...... Aurora, Ill 
MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
C. Christiansen .......... Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
o6e6et bance Grand Rapids, Mich 
Wilcox Mfg. Co...... Aurora, Ill 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 

Peckham, Little & Co...... ee, ee 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. 
Haney School Furn, Co........ 

ha oages 00a Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Mm Wa As ROWER. . ccccces Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. .Chicago 
Tnton School Furn. Co....Chicago 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch'’go 


W. & A. K. Johnston .Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo 
OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... m & 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
sccceceeece Grand Rapids. Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 


American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
eas 66 ee eeeses Jersey City, N. J 

Eagle Pencil Co....... N. Y. City 

Eberhard Faber........ nm. ¥. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... 
Eagle Pencil | a N. Y. 
Eberhard Faber........ me. Bs 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co..... 

S Pave Ge bececs Jersey City, N. "” 
We An BOW sensi ceed Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.......N. Y¥. City 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
digas shew Gehan Indianapolis, Ind 
Cc. @. Steeiting Co....0.% Chicago 
PICTURES FOR DECORATION. 
National Art Supply Co.. Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. ©. Nelgon BEES. Co... csccecs 
....St. Leuis, Edwardsville, Ill 
Lewis @ HitGneh...scccccseces 
ere Chicago and Kansas City 
oe  & Se. ae Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co.. 
die OO Ceo eee wes Columbus, ‘oO. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
American Portable House Co... 
vesdsueeesonsees Seattle, Wash 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 
McAllister, Mfg. Opticians, 

BPE: BGs.cocccececoce New York 
C. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 

Cbecceciesecsse Dept. 3, Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..+.-Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally.& Co...... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila 


ROOFING—SLATE. 


B. J. Johnson Co......M. ¥. City 

Penn. Struct. Slate Co.......... 
ceeeee Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa 

Keenan Structural] Slate Co.... 


Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 


Columbus, O. 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 

66606606 6066566066 Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
L. Wolff Mnfg. Co........ Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co....... 

66004668 66004000088 Columbus, O. 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... N 

McConnell Sch. Supply Co. 

Britton Ptg. Co., Dept. A...... 
bene0e seas euenane Cleveland, O. 


Bis Bs Tees 60 cei besens Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co.... 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


fe eee Albany, N. Y. 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
Ohio Bake Ce. .ccccccs Dayton, O. 
A. R. Milner Seating Co........ 

peoeeaviees New Philadelvhia, 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


S16 aebews cab h nds adaad Toledo, O. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PEN 


ae a stationer 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for — 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 





None other can receive a place in this 


Columbia School 


Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co.. 
es add etaeee Grand Rapids, 
Peter & Volz..Arlington Hts., I, 
EB. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co... .Chicago 
American ane Co. N. “YY. Ch'go 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo, 


: Mich, 


SCHOOL PLAYS. 


L. Hagemann & Co.......Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y, 
Peckham, Tsttie & CO. scice N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
F. BM. GROSS: .2 is. Albany. N. Y, 
Ward's Natural Science Est..... 
cas eehs dk an anes Rochester, N. Y, 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
Chi othe Re eww aad Danvers, Mass. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila, 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
aseee Sandusky, oO 
Ohio Rake Co......... Dayton, O 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
a+ 6h0e6enas Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.., 
.Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Am. Crayon Co 


Peter. & ‘Volz. 


-Arlington Hts., Ill, 
C. Christiansen ......... Chicago 
C. BH. BteOsiting Co... cece: Chicago 
eS. eee Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co -Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago 


American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


M..0 Mfg. Co 
Lewis & Kitchen 


Nelson .St. Louis 


STATUARY. 


™. Hennecke Co........ Milwaukee 
National Art Supply Co.. Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Teachers’ Exchange 
Pratt Teachers’ 
Schermerhorn 
Albany Tchrs’ 
School 


Reed 


inane Boston 
Agcy..N. Y. City 
Tchrs’ Agcy..N. Y¥ 
Agcy.Albany, N. Y¥ 
Bulletin Agency. .Syracuse 
Teachers’ Agency..... 
.Syracuse, 

ACF. 
ee Rochester, N. ¥ 

Teachers’ Co-operative Employ- 
ment Bureau ...... Indianapolis 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
McCullough Techrs’ Agcy..Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency...Chicago 
VYates-Fishes Agcy ...... Chicago 
Thurston Tehrs Agey -Chicago. 
Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison, Wis 
Colorado Teachers’ Agcy. .Denver 

Specialists’ Agey. O. J. Osborn, 
Warrensburg, Mo 


Interstate Tehrs 


N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 
644042830690 6344 Syracuse, N. Y. 


Victor Typewriter Co....... N. Y. 
VACUUM CLEANERS, 


American Air Cleaning Co..... 
Milwaukee, Wis 


WALL 
Samuel Cabot 


DEAFENING. 
Pe ee. eee Boston 
WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co. ........... 
Lesthetubeaee Springfield, Mass 
Am. Crayen Co..... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago, N. Y. 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
a ae eee ee Chicago 
S. Ti Weer. ocecs Columbus, 0O. 
B. We Ms BOWIGs ccc cccce Chicago 


7 a Pettnanocrecos 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Nelson Septic System 


For The Perfect Sanitary 
Disposal of Sewage Solids 


Y THIS PROCESS a 

bacteria is developed 

which consumes al! of 
the vegetable solids, leaves 
an insignificant residuum 
of inorganic substance and 
discharges water practically 
odorless and colorless. 




















CLOS 


The sewage from towns, 
institutions or single resi 
dences is discharged into a 
dark, brick or concrete 
reservoir, through which it 
passes slowly, is attacked 
by a solid mass of bacteria, 
and a stream of pure water 
discharges into a waste 
pipe opening to any nat- 
ural drain. 






PHE CONSTRUCTION is simpk 
and inexpensive, process is entirely 
automatic and natural, the effi- 
ciency is perfect and, it requires 


no attention whatever: 
WE CONSTRUCT SYSTEMS of 









any required size —or furnish the 
plans, specifications and fixtures from 
which any local contractor can c¢ 
struct. 
WE HAVE MANY HUNDRED IN SUCCESSFUL USE. 
Information and Estimates Furnished Upon Applicatior nd an Qutline of Requirement 


i 


N. (0. Nelson Mfg a. Manufacturers of Scientific 


P. O. Box 778-F ST. toe MO. > Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
BRANCHES AT San Francisco, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal., Pueblo, ( 






‘lo.; Bessemer, Ala.; Leclaire, Ill, 











SCHOOL DESKS SLAT ROOFING } Low Prices 


: B 
URINALS | Quality 


OPERA CHAIRS BL AGKBOARDS 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
30-82 State St, ALBANY, N. y, THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 














SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 
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Holds che Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 


Clow Cymric Automatic 
(Madden's Patent.) 





OW 


AUTOMATIC 


| Dae a Fes: 


Children and Chains 


The only ‘‘chain’’ that can always 
be depended upon to flush a closet 
is the chain of parts—only three 
simple removable parts - that con- 
stitute the mechanism of the Clow 
Automatic Closet. 

Clow Automatic Closets do not 
depend for their operation on the 
careless child. They depend on 
this automatic mechanism which 
never fails. 

And its simplicity is such that it 
cannot get out of order. 


WHAT THE AUTOMATIC DOES TO THE 
WATER BILL 

The Clow automatic always 
knows when to stop. It admits only 
enough water to flush the bowl 
just enough. 

You will notice the difference 
when the water bill comes in—a sav- 
ing of 50% over the ordinary type 
of closet, as shown by actual test. 


WHAT ADAMANTOSE MEANS TO YOU 


Clow closets are made of Adamantose 
ware, This means that they are strcng as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable. 

Equal care is devoted to the material 
and construction of the seats. They 
neither warp, crack nor split. 

For schools, office buildings, and public 
institutions —for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable — The 
Clow Automatic” is the only closet that will 
give entire satisfaction. Whether your 
equipment is large or small, you cannot 
afford to be without Clow automatic 
closets — the only closets that are auto- 
matic the closets that save you water 
taxes—that do not get out of order. 





PUPIL. | PEDAGOGUE. | PUBLIC. 


An even temperature | An even temperature | An even temperature 


keeps the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
ter health and comfort 


and consequently pro- | maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 
motes his class room | pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
work, | effective service. ithe public. 








is a necessity. 


Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 


Plans and Specifications prepared by 
H. B. DAVIS, Chief Plumbing Inspector, 
Washington, D. C. 


| HEALTH. FUEL. 


COMFORT. TIME 
PROMOTES < KCTIVITY. SAVES 47 ABOR. 


\ HAPPINESS. MONEY 






Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 











Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming : 


6he Johnson Service Co., 


MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. k 


7 
: The Johnson System 


San Francisco, 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 


EMERY SCHOOL, 


Equipped throughout with Clow Automatic Closets. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO. 


ee eee 
Ore mk, a 





WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Plumbing Contractors: 
NEWMAN & QUIGLEY, 
Washington, D. C, 


Send now for Plumbing Booklet No. 13. It illustrates and describes 
our entire line. 


SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York, Havana, St. Louis, Washington, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, 


Pittsburg, Philadelphia. 
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TOOLS -BENCHES -LATHES 


Complete Equipments Our Specialty 


See Us Before Making Your Final Selection 


We make 
Special 
Benches of 
All Kinds 





This cut shows 
one of our 
Specialties, our 
Underdriven 
Lathe 


Be sure to see our Exhibit at the Indianapolis Convention, March 1st, 2nd and 3rd, in 


Claypool Hotel, Room 836. Our representative will have an elegant line of samples. 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE Co. 


M 


Established 1872 


71-73 Randolph Street 


CHICAGO ; se 


Build 





One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BENCHES 





Bench No. 7 


We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
our catalog. Order from itand we can make prompt delivery. 


If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 


We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Get our catalog. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp Journatu.” 





FREEHAND DRAWING 


























A freehand drawing table 
so constructed that by ad- 
justing the top it can be 
converted into a table for 
Mechanical Drawing is a 
novelty. 


Our table ships K. D. too, 
and saves wonderfully on 
freight charges. 


No. 210 





of the 
good new articles shown 


This is but one 


in our new catalog. 

If you are interested 
in Manual, Drawing, or 
Laboratory equipment, 
please write us. 


Ask for BOOKLET No. 16 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company 


628 N. Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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H-7874 
Wolff Sink, Back End, Apron and Drain Board all in One Piece 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING IWOLFF ONE PIECE ENAMELED IRON KITCHEN SINKS 
Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. The only complete line made by any one firm. 


Denver, Colo. SHOWROOMS, 91 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. Trenton, N. J. 
28 Bond Building, Washington, D. C General Offices, No. 601 to 627 West Lake St. 1108-1112 Nicholas Street, Omaha, Neb. 


77 Rie hmond Avenue, Buffalo, N BRANCH OFFICES 1209 Searrett Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Builders’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio 615 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
SEND FOR OUR 140 PAGE CATALOGUE ON “PLUMBING APPLIANCES FOR SCHOOLS.” 
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ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE CO. 


TOLEDO, - OHIO 
Special designs Standard 
Tables and Cases carried 
in stock. 

See the list of 
our catalogue. 


users in 


Condensed catalogues in 
Sweet’s, pages 1, 2 and 3. 
Special 
ment. 


College Equip- 


No. 10 Table — Four Drawers and Board Cabinet 


Many large Schools and Colleges are using ECONOMY Furniture 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 


sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. 
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EAERE FT rs! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 
it is right in every way ! 


For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 


McINTOSH 


35 RANDOLPH ST. 


3, of the Opaque Projector. 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY — 


CHICAGO 


[* looking backward at the Year just 

passed, we are happy to extend our 
thanks to our many friends and School 
Officers who have patronized us so 
liberally in the past. 

For most of the manufacturers 1909 
will be called a dull year. We have much to be 
thankful for in keeping our factories running full 
time, and shall always recall with pleasure the 
business that has been given us by our many 
patrons, and sincerely hope that they may con- 
tinue their cordial support to us in the future. 

With added facilities we are better pre- 
pared than ever to serve you. 

Wishing all our customers a prosperous 
and Happy New Year, we are Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 










Bruce’s School Architecture 
Third Edition—Get a Copy 


= ee to ease please mention “Scuoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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TOOLS-BENCHES-LATHES | 


Complete Equipments Our Specialty 


See Us Before Making Your Final Selection 
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This cut shows 


We make 
Special one of our 
P Specialties, our 
Benches of ; 
All Kinds Underdriven 
Lathe 





Be sure to see our Exhibit at the Indianapolis Convention, March rst, 2nd and 3rd, in 
Claypool Hotel, Room 836. Our representative will have an elegant line of samples. 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE Co. 


Established 1872 
71-73 Randolph Street CHICAGO 
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One of Our Twenty Styles of FREEHAND DRAWING 


BENCHES 


A freehand drawing table 
so constructed that by ad- 
justing the top it can be 
converted into a table for 
Mechanical Drawing is a 
novelty. 


Our table ships K. D. too, 
and saves wonderfully on 





freight charges. 





No. 210 


Bench No. 7 This is but one of the 


good new articles shown 
We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in ~ 


' in our new catalog. 
our catalog. Order from itand we can make prompt delivery. 5 


If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your If you are interested 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. in Manual, Drawing, or 
We manufacture everything in benches from the Laboratory equipment, 


simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 
Ask for BOOKLET No. 16 


C. CHRISTIANSEN Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company 


Get our catalog. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 628 N. Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


please write us. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JouRNaL.” 










H-7874 
Wolff Sink, Back End, Apron and Drain Board all in One Piece 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING IWOLFF ONE PIECE ENAMELED IRON KITCHEN SINKS 
Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Manufacturers of PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. The only complete line made by any one firm. 


Denver, Colo. SHOWROOMS, 91 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. Trenton, N. J. 
327-328 Bond Building, Washington, D. ( General Offices, No. 601 to 627 West Lake St. 1108-1112 Nicholas Street, Omaha, Neb. 


+ Rie hmond Avenue, Buffalo, N BRANCH OFFICES F 1208 Searrett Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Builders’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio 615 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEND FOR OUR 140 PAGE CATALOGUE ON “PLUMBING APPLIANCES FOR SCHOOLS.” 
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TABLE 60. 


TOLEDO, - 


OHIO 
Special designs Standard 
Tables and Cases carried 
in stock. 

See the list of users in 
our catalogue. 

Condensed catalogues in 
Sweet’s, pages 1, 2 and 3. 
Special 
ment. 


College Equip- 


No. 10 Table — Four Drawers and Board Cabinet 


Many large Schools and Colleges are using ECONOMY Furniture 
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EAERE rT xr! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 


It is right in every way! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 


Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY —— 
35 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


I. looking backward at the Year just 

passed, we are happy to extend our 
thanks to our many friends and School 
Officers who have patronized us so 
liberally in the past. 

For most of the manufacturers 1909 
will be called a dull year. We have much to be 
thankful for in keeping our factories running full 
time, and shall always recall with pleasure the 
business that has been given us by our many 
patrons, and sincerely hope that they may con- 
tinue their cordial support to us in the future. 

With added facilities we are better pre- 
pared than ever to serve you. 

Wishing all our customers a prosperous 
and Happy New Year, we are Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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Third Edition—Get a Copy 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co 
Britton Printing 
Ginn & Co. 
Houghton- Mifflin } 
Wm, R. Jenkins Company.. 
Laird & Lee 
Charles E. Merrill C ompany. 
G. & C. Merriam Company. 
The Macmillan Company 
Rand, McNally & 
Newson & Co 
A. N. Palmer Company 


Isaac Pitman & Sons... 
Prang Educational 
Scott, Foresman & 
P. Simmons.... 
Silver, Burdett & Co.... 
Christopher Sower & ale 
Thompson Brown Company........ 


AGRICULTURE. 


James’ Practical. 
Burkett’s Beginne 


BOOKKEEPING. 


& Miner's 
— Cole’s Accts. 


Warren’ s Elements. . 


. Houghton 
Comprehensive... 


rere ee rere Macmillan tions .........Houghton 
Montgomery's Mod. 
ALGEBRA. 


vs & Jackson's. 
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—————7E 


of Accounts. 
abd Cap har beds oe ove Silv er 

Mayhew’s Series. 

Lyte’s P rac tic al. 


Wentworth Series. 


& Schwatt. 
Mac mille in 


Hall & Knight 
Schultze’s Series 
Durrell & Robbins’.. 
Aley & Rothrock’s. 

Atwood Series. ‘ 

Lilley’s Series 
Hobbe’s Gr. 


Meservey’s 


Appleton 


Sch. Simmons Coulter’s Plant 


Coulter’s Plants...... 


ieenbary s Series. 
= 


He rbarium. 
Plant Study.. 
Bailey's Series... 


s 
Fairbank & Hebden’'s. 


ARGUMENTATION. 
Baker’s Prin 


Macmillan 

Object Lessons on Plants 
bin 486066 600 6-06 a0 Simmons 

Herbarium 


Harshberger's 


Macmilian Altmaier’s 


Laycock & Spofford's. 


ARITHMETIC, 
Appleton Series.. ./ 


Britton’s Series..... 
Moore & Miner’s.... 


Commercial : ( 
Correspondence. Macmillan Lewis : Writing Eng. ; 
Pitman Robins & Perkins’.... 
Writ- PROUPOEE ce bicccacece Merrill 


Westlake s Letter Kavana & Beatty'’s.McNally 


seesereccssieces Sower 


BUSINESS LAW. 


Burdick's Essen...Appleton 


-$ 

Wentworth-Smith eee 
Kelso High Macmillan 
McLellan & 


Byrnes-Richman-Rob- 


Wilson. & Tucker's In- 
ternational 


BUSINESS METHODS. Appleton’s Latin..Appleton 
Lindgren's 


Hopkins-Underwood 

& Robbins’.. 
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Rand, McNally Series 
Haworth Series..... 
Schuyler & Van Sickle 
Cook & Cropsy’s.. 
Pierce Series 
Sensennig & Anderson 
Standard Series 
Sisk’s Higher. 
Van Amburgh's 
Academic and High Sch. 


Graded Number Les- 


Salesmanship. French 


CHEMISTRY. 


Bradbury's Elementary 


Morris & Irwin's Lab- 
oratory Manual..... 
McPherson & Hender- 


Ostwald & Morse’s... 


Peck’s Series (2 


T Ib it titati 
Standard Series albot's Quan ve. 


Merrill Tolhausen’s Techno- 


Linebarger's 
Ce beccccccecees Scott Commercial 
Appleton’s Series.....§ 
Elementary 

Experimental ° 
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Bradbury's Sight 

6 OOP 06 Bee eeesecce Thompson 
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Nichols’ Series 
Eaton's Series 


Government 
Boynton’s’ ‘Civics. ; 


Riverside Art Series 
--Houghton 
Wilson's Picture. Study.. 
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Famous Painters.... 


Principles of Art Ed 


Houghton 
Holt’s Civic Relations 
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Macmillan 


Abbott-Gaskell’s 


ASTRONOMY. : 7 
Comstock’'s Judson’s Y'¢g 


Shimmell's 


Ball's Ele. 
Moulton’s Intro 
Howe's Elements..... 
Peck’s Constellations. 


BIOLOGY. 


Macmillan 
Bailey & Coleman.... 
Pillsbury's 


Lansing & Jones 


Mowry’'s Series 
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Nation and State 


‘ POPULAR scH00L 
“AND COLLEGE. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


Ri Cinta ties « tkés eS 60%.80 000066 New York, Chicago, Boston 
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....- Cleveland, 
.Boston, New York, Chicago 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
ait ees era oe New York City 


.Chicago, 


. Boston, New York, Chicago 
> stave dg .Springfield, Mass. 

New York, Chicago, Boston 

‘ Chicago, New York 

; ....New York, Chicago 
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.New York, Chicago 


.Chicago, New 
“isa ...New York 


ra 8's held aie duane 3oston, New York, Chicago 
et rkt die neeshiad e aeae Philadelphia, 
+ ...Boston, New York, Chicago 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 


tinn Webster’s History of 
Commerce ....-..-- 


Semple’s Am. History and 
Its Geographic Condi- 
- Merrill Coman’s Indus. History 
Newson of the U. S....Macmillan 
Cheyney's Indst. and 
Pitman Social History of 
MOBIEME cccscceces 
¥ COMPOSITION AND 
.-Sower RHETORIC. 
The /m psi yn Gardiner, Kittredg¢ 
DERE SE: wc cries ces 


I 0.4% 03.444 + 
Genung’s Series...... 
Lockwood & Emer 
DO 456400540402 
Mother Tongue books 


Webster-Cooley Series.. 


» Seer ersena’es --Houghtor 
oa Webster’s Eng. Comp 
Ginn and i? fap eke cwia-s 
ze Webster’s Ele. Comp. 
BONO TOD ccccecis 
Cook’s Higher Study 
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W'hite’s E veryday 
English ..... 
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Lewis’ Manuals (2).. 


McKeon’'s Graded Les- 
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McKeon’s Com... 


Merkley’s Rhet.. , 
Ginn Herrick & Damon's Sec 
. Copeland & Rideout's 
-Silver weish’s Series........ 
a DICTIONARIES. 


Spiers & Surrenne’s 


Lee Adler’s German 


.McNally Cuyas’ Spanish....... 
= Liddell & Scott's 


a eee eee 

Clifton & McLaugh- 

lin’s French and 

Appleton English .... Jer 


“ 


Standard 


Webster’s' New ‘Interna- 


eee ceeeeeseease Macmillan Tauchnitz’s 
1 * Qualitative.... 


Richardson's 


Ginn tional Cbccccecs - MOF rie um 
c Webster’s Collegiate 
James & Mole's French 
English .......Macmillan 
ni James’ German and 


SE nie yg be waded 
James & Grassi's Ital- 
ian and English... 


..McNally 56 0s 6040.0 
Siver -ommercial ....... Pitman 
DRAWING. 
be Ross’s Pure Design.. 
a ted eeseenecens Houghton 
Haile’s Prac. Drawing... 
GOVERNMENT. —§«_—=§§ r§ etter cccccccscecee Merrill 
os Art Education Draw- 
Appleton ing Book Course.. -Prang 


Ginn Course in Water Color 


Art Education for 


os High Schools....... 
Ele. Course in Art 
a RE Tere 
Rouillon’s Mechanic- 
os al Drawing......... 


Text Books of Art 


Education (1 to 8) 
os Colby’s Talks on Draw- 
coil ing, etc. . é. 
--Merrill wormal Course.......Silver 
REE BL Meween ELOCUTION. 
Silver Fulton & Trueblood's 
“ Shurter’s Extemp. 
ee RO ccccensece 


Hyde’s School Speaker 


. Simmons Russell's Vocal Culturs 
seer =i eee ete ..+-- Houghton 
o Brown's Philosophy of 


Expression 
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eRe, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. ‘ 
j Browning's ‘Rieke for 
Magill’s Series.... Greek Verbs.... 


aEOGRAPHY. 


Conjugation ) 
Gr’k Verbs 
ee re Macmi 


Athenaeum 
Shakespeare 
Gayley’s Eng. 
a eaus 
Long's Eng. i 
Manley’s Eng. 
Manley’s Eng 
Morley’s Eng. 


Adam's Ele. 
Brigham’s aie 
Burgess & Bonner Ele 


& Me Surry’: s. z 
seetseeeuesseee Mi at mill in 
Trotter's Geog. 
Tarr'’s New | 
sics Series 


American Poems Rand-McNally 


Robinson's ) 1 
i Whitcomb’'s 

Bates’ Talks 

Chief Poets Series... 

Hinchman-Gummer’s 


Inductive Series......Si 
W hitcomb’'s 
& Modern 


Brigham’ s 


Higginson & Boyn- Elements. ...Ginn 
Story of Our Planet. , 


Tarr’ s Elements.Mac millan 


Southw orth’ s Builde rs 
Masterpieces 


Classics eocece tte e cree teres Essentials 
Introduction 

Winchell’ Studies 
Montgomery's 


Rolfe’ s Students. Ser. Blaisdell's 


Richardson's 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 


NOMETRY. 
Wentworth 


Simond's History 


Ce eee ( Fiske'’s How 


Tappan's s 3 E nels and’ s :L it 


Grenville’s Robinson's 
Taylor’s Trig...... ‘ ; 
Brigham's 


Bates’ Am. ue neces in 


Brooke-C arpenter’ s. 
Gayley & Young’s Eng- 


“Mi: act mille an 


se venoak’s 
Macmillan’s ‘ Macmillan 
Lock- Miller's 


Abernethy's Durell’s Series 


Biographical 
ooees- Newson 


Maynar I's . . 
5 5 Geom........ Scott 


Se eries ceees 


Tappan's Story 


Pettee’s Plane 


C urry is ahens ry a: Sower 
eeereee ot ( 2 


oem s ie lane 


ses’ Elem. | 


Nec. omer's 
Newcomer's s a Conditions 
Welch's evadedaeant Br: adbury’ = Wien. Stevenson's 


Lake Eng. Bradbury's — ...Macmillan 


-attee’s American 
Pattee’s Reading 


Bradbury's 
Botsford's 
Botsford's 
Channing’s Series U 


. . GERMAN. 
Foundations. 
Sily “ 

$t¢ Ope ign aba ae Simmons 
Poets..... 


Westlake's Shuc Mere 


Bury-Kimball’s 
Renouf’s Outlines..... 
Anderson's 


Bernhardadt’s 
Collar’s ist Year 
Exercises..... 
ee ae Deutscher Hiawatha 


Cn a Praktische 


maa ee “Me Nally 
wate’ a Ce 
I reveprene | 8 ( Meredith's 
ee Ss .) Serre 


Bercy’'s ee S. 


Dittic ulties . Davidson's 


Chandler's 


Laird & Lee's Webster 
ternard’s Idiomat. Praktischer 


Beauvoisin's Chancellor’s 


Andrew's Institutes... 
Hazen’s Elementary... 
Mowry’'s First 
Mowry’s U. 


Grimm-Webster 
Conversation. hs. 


Churchman’s Pronun- 4. «#2 %2%2%°2** 22% Macmillan 


Macmillan’s 
Maynard’s 
jacon’s New 
Anekdoten 
Deutschland 
Deutschen 
Beginner's 


De Geer’s Lectures and 

Conversations 
Croquet’s Series.. 
Fontaine’s Les Prosa- 


White's § School 
Leaflets .Simmons 


eC ccccececccccs Knoflach’s 


Historiettes 
et Poesies. 


‘Wagtand ‘ Thompson 
Rougemont’ s Dr ill 


Becker-Rhodes Ele...S 
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Rougemont's — 
de la Litterature... 
Sauveur Causeries avec 
_ mes GOVGB. cocices 


Loesberg’s Series..... 
Dippold’s Grammar... 


Whitney & Lockw Sod Gam 
Tarbell’s Lessons 
Knox-Heath’s Ele.... 
Lockwood's Lessons... 
Arnold’s With Pen and 


Conversa- 
> & Effingers’ 
. Macmillan 


Maury-Max Goodell’s School... 


Anabasis.. Ter 
Benner’s Homer’s lliad 
Morrison & Goodell’s 

Beginners 
Sener eoeee Merrill 
Anecdotes Nouvelles.. 
Elementary 


Webster's Gram 
White's First 
White’s Beginners.... 


and Comp 
Seymour's 


Maynard's Seymour's 


3 3 Carpenter's 
Collar & Daniel's Be- 


Pest eceioniat Macmillan 


Lake Fr. Readings.... 
Bryant's Tliad.. Davenport 
Dike’s Scientific , 


Douay’s Ele. Reader... 


Palmer's Odveney. see : 
Masterpieces of Greek 
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Woodley’s Foundation 

Lessons 
Kellogg s 
Kellogg's 


Holland's Clay 
ing od fae 

Rich’s Paper Sloyd 

Ross's Wood Turning 


Model 


Comp Merrill 
Rhetoric... = 


Reed & Kellogg’s.... Domestic Science Cook 
Reed's Introductory... Book . "ihe _Lee 
Language Through Na- Gilman & Williams’ Seat 
ture, Literature and Work and_ Industrial 
Art . -++++-+MeNally Occup ..++.Macmillan 
Rand-MecNally Prin. Parks’ Educational 

Gram. and Comp W oodworking 
tand-McNally's Prac Tod’s Hand Loom 

tical Eng. Gram.. Weaving McNally 
Buehler’'s Modern Eng- Industrial Work for 

lish Gram........ Newson Public Schools 
Buehler’s Mod Eng Selden’s Series 


Lessons ° . Patton’s Sewing Newson 
Style Book, Business Eng Barnard’s Tools and Ma 
lish ‘ ca deuas cee chines Silver 
Scott & Buck Scott Larsson’s Ele. Sloyd 
Bartlett's Series Silver Solomon's Sloyd 5 
Gilbert & Harris Wakeman & Heller's 
Guide Books : Sewing 
Greenwood's Series... “ 
Milne’s Grammar. MENSURATION. 
Mead’s rete sees Purst’s ited 
Simon's First Year for 
ee eres = MENTAL SCIENCE, 
Welsh's Series 


Sower 
Flounder’s Series... sip sSaldwin’s Ele. Psych 


een «Os. ROUGE PITS sn cc wvisrones .Appleton 
Book ....-+--. Thompson Baldwin’s Psych “ 
Dunton & _ Kelley's Betts’ The Mind and 
Language Lessons.. “ Its Education 
Dunton & Kelley's Hall's Youth.. 
Grammat Buell’s Psvch Ginn 
Witmer's Psych.. 
LATIN. Tichener’s Psych. Macmillan 
Baker's Ele Psych. Merrill 
Forbes’ Cicero Appleton Davis’ Elements of Psych 
Laing’s Ovid. “ Silve 
Chase's Nepos. 
Sallust’s Catiline MUSIC. 
Moore =. Seniioher's eo New. Educ. Cours¢ Ginn 
Elements ee cccccces Scanlan ‘Canine : 
West's Grammar a Watianal Cauke. 
Westcott’s Caesar.... 


Acade r Song took 
Virgil's Aeneid by cademy ng I 


dl Riv. Gr. Song Books I 
Allen & Greenough .Ginn ieee Song ee 
Buck's Gram. of Os Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
can. & Umbrian.... “ Rix’s” Sane of Schoo! 
Collar & Daniell’s and gry ere 
D'Ooge’s Lat. Comp Ziemers Hieh School 
Moulton’s Comp...... Book 
College Series of.... Farnsworth’'s Songs 
Masterpieces of Latin Ris’s Manual ; ‘ 
Literature ....Houghton Gporal Song Book.McNalls 
Halsey’s Beginner’s.Jenkins Chas. eatnre Cinna és 
Smith’s First Year... ‘ Patriotic & Folk Lore 
Sauveur First Talks Songs ; : sae 
alle we 7 guild hip as Brewer & Reddall..Merrit 
Bain's Ovid ..-Macmillan Sprenkel’s Ideal “ 
Minckwitz’s Cicero = Beacon Song Collec. . Silver 
Inglis & Prettyman Beacon Ss wes V aie ° 
First 300k Cecilian Series ; 
Hodge's Caesar....... Johnson’s Songs (2 
Baker-Inglis’ Latin... “ books) “ 
Viri Romae......... Merrill warshall’s Halcyon 
Bellum Helveticum Seott ~ Song Book : 
Walker's Caesar oe Modern Series ee 
Knapp’s Aeneid é4-< Normal Course “ 
First Year in Latin..Silver Silver Song Series... 
Gunnison & Harley's ; on. ee Po nee 
Ee senses = 


Caesar 
Cicero's 


.. Simmons 
Orations (6) 


NATURE STUDY. 


 caeey ; Atkinson's First Studies 
Virgil’s Aeneid (6 bks) “ in Plant Life .Ginn 
Fewsmith’s Series Sower Comstock's Ways of 
J. P. Welch's Series.. “ the Six Footed 
) ‘ait : Conn's Bacteria, etc 
LITERATURE. in the Homé 
(See English Literature.) Hodge's Nature Study 
and Life a wa 
LOGIC. Long's Wood Folk 
Series ..... ‘ 
Ballantine's Inductive.Ginn Earth and Sky.. 
Lafleur’s Ill, ‘of... = All the Year.. 


Creighton's 
Jevon's 
Russell’s Ele 


Macmillan Friends and Helpers 
Morley's Nature Books 


ao ee Weed's Story of In- 

_— . ercieans sect Life ....cececs 

MANUAL TRAINING. Miller’s Bird Stories 
Goss’ Bench Wrork....Ginn 


eee Houghton 
Burrough’'s Squirrels - 
Eckstorm's Woodpeck 


ers 


Hapgood’s Needle W’k “ 
Foster's Elementary 
Woodworking “a 


Sargent’s C 
orrey’s |] Millil x iale’s 
Birds nate Pr 
Holden's Real Thing Wentworth & Hill's 
Nature Mact \ rews & Howland's 
Wilson's Ma 1 
Shalow & Cullen's Crew's Elem ts 
Engell's N } . . 
Griffin's Philosop Anette ie eewtit 
Mann & Twiss Scott 
ORATORY Mead's Elements Silver 
Shurter’s Masterpi aona bl an A ais sos 
_ Oratory : ‘ taoe ; ; its 
Espenshade's Forensi Ciffara Blk .essons 
Declamations Ss . , 


- Thompson 


PEDAGOGICS, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Plays and Games ..Britton 
Applet Anderson's Merrill 
Rosencranz's Phil ot Enebuske's Progress. Silve1 
Ed ‘ iymnasti Days’ 
Hall's Child Life ind Orders 
Ed. ae ainn Trask’'s Gymnastics. .Sowe1 
Johnson's Plays and 
Games . PHYSIOLOGY AND HY 
Kern’s Country ru 
Schools se ° ‘ GIENE, 
Mac Vicar’s Princip Krohn’s First Appleton 
Scott’s Social Educa Krohn'’s Graded Les... ‘“ 
tion Gulick’s Hygiene Series 


Tompkins’ Philosophy 
of Teaching 
Tompkins’ 


e% ‘ Ginn 
Blaisdell's - 
Hough 


Series 
Philosophy & Sedgwick’'s 


of School Manag Smith's A es Jenkins 
ment Foster & Shore’s.Macmillan 

Bryant's How to Tell Huxley & Lee's : 
Stories .. Houghton Coleman's Series 


Chancellor's Theory of Millard’s Wonderful 


Motives, etc.. in Ed House Jack Has 
Tyler's Growth and Shaw's School Hygiene 
a ake ‘ McIsaac’s Ble 


Peabody's Studies 
Hutchison’s Series. .Merrill 
Knight's 


Educational 
Monographs 

MecMurry’'s How to 
Study 


Riverside 


Conn’'s 


Silvei 
O'’Shea’s Social Deve Smith & Willard’s wm 
opment and Educa Stowell’s Health Series 
tion Object Lessons Simmons 
Draper's Am. Educa 
tion POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Ruediger’s Principles Ripley's 


Ginn 
McMurry’s Series. Thompson's . 
Shien en Macmillan Davenport's Macmillan 
Arnold's School and Ely’s Outlines “ 
Class Management Sly & Wicker's Ele o 
Bagley's Classroom McVane's Merrill 


Management 
Berry’s City 
Winterburn’s 

Methods 


Bullock's 
Andrew's 
Meservey's 


Silver 
School ; 
Stockton 


Institutes 
Thompson 


Brown's Am High PUNCTUATION, 
School teens . O'Neill's Simmons 
Jones’ Teaching Chil- Exercises for Barnes 
dren to Study ie 
Monroe's History of READERS. 
mk. wheaea hivtax.. = . : 
Sabin's Didactics..McNally Brook's Frimer. ..Appleton 
lanner’s The Child.. es eoren ey 
Keith’s Ele Education Roeee “ar bs Gir 
ate tm Scott Cyr's series ainn 
Sutherland's Teac hing reir terion 
f Cinna ‘di re Sse Bt ee ee 
A bs Franek 85.56 a Wade & Sylvester 
Arnold's Waymarks. .Silver Serie F 
sryan’s Basis of Prac HI ‘amten ae thy 
oun Teaching Stickney’s Series 
zilbert’s School and ‘ween Graded Art 
Its Life ahi sk 7 ’ ate : 
Hovt's ; ; Ae Richmond's Second 
oyt s Hist of Mod Finch Primer and 
Education peel 
Morgan’s Studies Hirst 





Mowry’s Recollections ee eee ae 
Payne’s Curricula... “oe a a “ 
Phillips’ Old Tales and Cl ain’ ton saben. 
— . . aSSiCs _ . : 
a Modern Ideals ’ Hiawatha Primer ; 
lans for Busy Work Houghton 
Putnam's Manual rine 


Rryce’s Beginners’ 
Primer sss end obs - 
Classics in 


Smith’s Methodology. 


PHYSICS. 


POT ccccccscecese 7 
Ayers’ Lab. Man..Appleton Nature Myths ...... “ 
Henderson & Wood- Northland Heroes 9 
Hull’s Ele. ..... ‘ Nursery Rhymes’ 
Hastings & Beach's Ginn PrimOGP cccscsecces 


Gage’'s 
Higgins’ 


Series Blaisdell’s 


Childlife 
6660 06500060 04 Macmillan 


baker & irpenter 
“eries 

Mintz’ New Am 
Citizen 

Tucker's Universal 

Collard’s Met 


Graded Literature 
Judson & Bender's 
sights to Lit M 
New Century 
Industrial History Se 


Holton’s Primer 

Outdoor Primer 

Sprague’s Prime! 
Sunbonnet Primer 

Aldine TrrrTrrrc: ..... 
Golden Rod Books = 
Elson's ° <e xie eens 
Lake History Stories 
Around World Set Silver 
Amer. Normal 

Arnold's Primer 

DEGTOR a ccicoevsces 

New Century 


Normal Series ; 
Progressive Road Se 
Rational Method 
Stepping Stones 
Silver-Burdett <s 
W'orld and Its People 
Ward & Barnum’s 
Add Prime! and 
First Reader a« 
Wallach’s for For 
eigners (2) 


Buckwalter's 


Simmons 
Brumbaugh’'s Sowel 


Hall & Brumbaugh’'s 
Primer .e.c- saved 
Nash's Suppl .. Thompson 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 


TION. 

sSnedden's . 

Macmillan 

and 
Silver 

School 


Dutton & 


Gilbert's School 
Its Life j 
Grice Home and 


Sowers 


SHORTHAND. 


Brief Course in Pitman 
Shorthand ...Barnes 
Brief Course in Gra 
ham Shorthand 


Business 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Amel 
Isaac 


Letters 
Readers 
Dictionary 
Phonography. 

Pitman’s Course 


-Ginn 


for High Schools 

eevee eeee Pitman 
Business Correspond- 

ence in Shorthand. “ 
Phonography Dict’y.. “ 


Writing 
Teachers’ 
Shorthand 
Shorthand 
Spanish 


Exercises... 

Handbook. “ 
Gradus .. “ 
Phrase B’k “ 
Shorthand .. “ 


) 2 a er Scott 
SPANISH. 
Giese’s First Book..... 
eeereccceeecsece Appleton 
Knapp’s Grammar....Ginn 
Int. Mod, Language... “* 


Cyr’s Libro Primer.. “ 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo.. “ 
Tarbeli’s Lessons ... “ 


Frye’s Geografia Ele. 
Semiine wccccecses Jenkins 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- 

tos escogidos ..... 


Loiseaux’s Marlanda. 
Cortina’s Fortuna 
Santillana’s Ele. Cen- 
tiloquio 
Spanish Instructor .. “ 
Spanish Daily Life. Newson 


Knoflach’s ....+sse66- ™ 
GramMar. ...sssees Pitman 
Pitman’s Prac. Span. “ 


Loiseaux's Grammar..Silver 


Loiseaux’s Reader 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO PUBLISHERS, PLEASE MENTION SCHOOL. BOARD JOURNAL DIRECTORY 


‘s Anthology 


I seaux's Comp 
SPELLERS. 

Appleton’s Standard 

: Appleton 
rt} Cent Sertes va 
Alton’s Descriptive Ginn 
Atwood's Commercial 
Gove's Practical 


Spaulding & 
Grades 
Guilford’s ’ 
Hazen’'s Graded .... “ 

Jacobs & Piper's 


Miller by 


Word by Word 
Stickney's ...... a " 
Bailey-Manly .. Houghton 
New Standard ...... . Lee 
Blaisdell’s ..... Macmillan 
Chancellor's Graded sad 
Van Wagenen's Dic- 

tation Day by Day. . 
OUNGEIOT SH 600s Scns Merrill 
CS. Xe ciuntes sees ¥ 
Reed's ostaees 
O'Shea's (by grades) 

An Eye and Ear Spell 

ing Book .MecNally 
Ideal Combin'n Writ 

ing Speller a 
Speller and Word 

Study Book 
Century ees echoes 
Abbott's Blanks Newson 


Gem Spell Blanks 
Cumulative 
Gilbert Word 
Morse oes Silver 
Normal Course ...... "= 
Rational Method 


Peckham 
ee Pitman 
Book. .Scott 


Quincy Word List... 
Selected Words ...Simmons 
Graphic Blanks .... “™ 
Beitzel’s Word Builders 
cocecescsaes Sower 


TYPEWRITING. 
Anderson's 
Complete 
Special 
Abridged 
Practical 


Phonog...Ginn 
Instructor. Barnes 
Instructor.... - 
Instructor.. “ 
Course ..Pitman 


WRITING. 
Shaylor & Shattuck's 
Eee aaa Ginn 
Shaylor’s Vertical r 
Gimme GEOME soccccce - 
Rickett’s Modern ... . 


Smith's Intermedial.. 
New Intermediate Writ- 
ing Series ....Macmillan 
Merrill's Vertical ...Merrill 
Merrill's Modern ~ 
Writing Hour ...... ™ 
Round Rap. Writ..McNally 
Upright , 


Slocum 's 


Graded ..Newson 


ADBOIS SO «ccceseed ones 2" 
WIOGUNN SD «dvs ides a 
Palmer Method .. Palmer 
Palmer Teachers’ 

BEOMMA) 5 cctecteecs “% 
Normal-Review Syst.Silver 
Whitehouse af 


Graphic Practical.Simmons 
Graphic Vertical .... “ 
Graphic Medial ...... “ 
Common Sense (Ver.) “ 
Standard Vertical...Sower 
Popular Slant ...... _ 
Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Duntonian Vertical Series 


o000ecsbecee een Thompson 
Gilman's Renewable, 
Medial Slant or 
Vertioas seccen dese = 
Gilman's Adjustable... “ 
ZOOLOGY. 


Jordan, Kellogg and 
Heath's Series ..Appleton 
Animal Series ...... 
Linville & Kelley's ..Ginn 
Davenport's ....Macmillan 





NEW BOOKS. 


Blackboard Reading. By Maude Moore, su- 
pervisor of primary education, Canton, Ohio. 
Cloth. 160 pages. Price, 50 cents. Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 

Language Games. By Myra King, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Introduction by M. C. Bettinger. 
Oloth. 95 pages. Price, 50 cents. Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 

Humane Education. By Emma E. Page. Re- 
vised edition. Book I. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 
40 cents. Illustrated. Educational Publishing 
©o., Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francis 
co, 

Humane Education. By Emma F. 
vised edition. Book II. Illustrated. Cloth. 279 
pages. Price, 40 cents. Educational Publishing 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

An Outline History of the Roman Empire. 
By William Stearns Davis, Ph. D., professor of 
history in the University of Minnesota. Cloth. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cents, net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Elements of Agriculture. By G. F. Warren, 
professor of farm management and farm crops, 
New York State College of Agriculture, at Cor- 


Page. Re- 


nell University. Cloth. 434 pages. Price, $1.10, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry. By A. 
Beresford Ryley, M. A. (Oxon.) Cloth. 156 
pages. Price, $1.80. J. & A. Churchill, 7 Great 
Marlborough St., London. 

The Century Spelling Book. By J. B. As- 
well, Joe Cook and 8. G. Gilbreath. Cloth. 182 
pages. Rand, McNally & Co., New 
York. 

Goldsmith's The Travelli r and the Deserted 
Village and Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard. Edited by Rose M. Barton, M. A. Cloth. 
88 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Sesame and Lillies. Three lectures by John 
Ruskin. Edited by Charles Robert Gaston, Ph. 
D. Cloth. 213 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Se- 
lected and edited by H. E. Coblentz, South Di- 
vision High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Cloth. 319 
pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Selections from the Economic History of the 
United States, 1765-1860. By Guy Stevens Cal- 
lender, professor of political economy in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
Cloth. 8vo. 819 pages. List price, $2.75; mail- 


Chicago, 


ing price, $2.95. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 


Chicago, London. 


Around the World. Book II. By Stella W. 
Carroll Tolman, edited by Clarence E. Carroll. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


190 pages. Price, 42 cents. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chi- 


cago. 


Advanced Physwlogy and Hygiene. By Her- 
bert W. Conn, Ph. D., and Robert A. Buding- 
ton, A. M. Cloth. Lllustrated. 419 pages. Price, 
90 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Bos- 


ton, Chicago. 


Proceedings ot the eighth convention of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, held in Chicago, November, 1908. Pa- 


per. 6x9 inches. 


224 pages. 


Price, 50 cents. 


This publication is valuable for reports on the 
course of study on biology, in geometry, in al- 
gebra, and on the unifying of secondary math- 


ematics. 


It also contains addresses on prob- 


lems in the teaching of biology, physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics and the earth sciences in 


secondary schools. 


Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Voca- 
tion. By Wm. A. McKeever. Paper. 15 pages. 


Price, 5 cents. 


Issued by the Kansas State Agri- 


cultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
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has been pronounced by 
EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 


Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 


Pivoted to turn to any desired 
position. 


The weight of the book keeps it 
open—the weight of the book keeps it 
closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 


The Bracket Holder is made to at- 
tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
out of the way when not in use. 


Wall Bracket Holder, 
Japanned........... $3.25 
Wall Bracket Holder, 


Oxidized...... $4.00 


We manufacture or 
handle everything need- 
ed in the school room 
and shall be pleased at 
any time to send you 
our latest literature. 


Union School Furnishing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 
MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
Wii ie Waa [f la 7’ SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


if E. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


. : A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 








MENEELY & co. (enLy ST. LOUIS Set FOUNDRY 
ee Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
a ore aoe caren, Church Bells. Peals and Chimes 
me stablished ry, SCHOOL of best quality Copper and Tin 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER | 2935-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 





Eradicate your inkwell 


troubles and practice econ- 


omy. This is possible by 


adopting the U. S. Inkwell. 
Will fit any size hole in 
Pat. Dec. 12-05 


desk. 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


UU. Ss. INKWELL CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Inc. 


DES MOINES, IA. 





wenk ure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 


FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


J 


Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 



















THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 
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Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO : 





PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 


Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 












Catalogue ''A"’ Instruments of Projection, 48 pages 

Catalogue ''B"’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical,etc., 200 pages. 
Catalogue ‘‘C’’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 

Catalogue ‘'D"’ Physical Geography, 24 pages. 
Catalogue ‘‘E’’ Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 
Catalogue “'F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 
Catalogue ‘'H"’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages. 


Established 1783 MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 15, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT 


FREE TO TEACHERS 








WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO, 


DANVERS, MASS. 





Squires Inkwell Company 





Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell. 


Squires’ No. 12 Inkwell. 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 


half inch. It is provided with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap 
which is very neat and better than a rubber stopper. 


See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WE WILL PAY CASH 


for copies of the School Board Journal, of the following issues: 
1895. February and July, 25 cents, each. 
1903. September, 20 cents each. 
1904. January, February, March, April, May. 15 cents each. 
1905. April, September, October, 10 cents each. 
1906. April, 10 cents each. 
1907. February, May, 10 cents each. 


Address: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoon Boarp JOURNAL.’ 
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GODER-HEIMANN CO., U. S. Representatives 
A. Mueller-Froebelhaus, Leipzig 


ZOOLOGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. 
BOTANICAL Charts and Preparations. 

ANOTOMICAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 
GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. Relief Globes. 
SPECIAL — Relief-like Maps. 


importations for Schools Free of Duty 
We save you from 10% to 50% onall Educational 
Supplies. 


Our Specialty: Entire equipment of Biological and Geo- 
logical Laboratories and Museums. 

THE ONLY HOUSEIN THE UNITED STATES handling a 
Complete Line of Articles of Natural Science. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


GODER-HEIMANN. GO, s="seesse="*=> Ghieggo, I 





AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 


THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
NORTH AMERICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
UNITED STATES, 


EUROPE 
ASIA, 
AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
BRITISH ISLES. 
State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 


Isles or any other mapin this set. The price of the complete set, in spring roller 
case, is $14.00. Freight paid by us. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 


are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphical accuracy. Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 
and better maps for the price than any 
competitor can furnish. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority. We ship on approval. 
Examine, compare with others and re- 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 


FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 


ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 
GLOBES in ALL styles of mounting 


The largest variety published, in- 
cluding everything from the cheapest 
that are accurate to the best that are 
made. The experience of four score 
years ot perfection in map making is 
back of our publications. 






















Send for fine 88-page Catalog 


Agents 
86-88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 





GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 

SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 


If you buy it from MURRAY it's sure to be right. All shipments made promptly. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not 
break the lead 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them 
Price 83.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manutactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


and lead dulls it very quickly it will 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL.” 
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SCHOOL APPARATUS & SUPPLIES 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SERIES MAPS, 
GLOBES, TELLURIANS & CHARTS, 
KINDERGARTEN TABLES & CHAIRS 
BOOK CASES, STEEL LOCKERS, BELLS, 
ERASERS, CRAYONS, INK, INKWELLS, 
PENS, PENCILS, DRAWING MATERIALS, ETC. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


WRITE US FOR SPECIAL AGENT’S TERMS 


American Seating Company 


Dept. A, 215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
New York Boston Philadelphia 





Something New in Drawing Studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by Edmund Ketchum. 














These drawings have been planned especially for the busyteacher. They offer a 
practical? means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness 
and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 
schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit 
lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 


PER SET, 25 CENTS. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Bros., Agents 
80 Wabash Ave. 418 E. 9th St. 













COPPER PLATED STEEL 
RESERVOIR 





LESS 


CLEANER FLOORS cost 


NO DUST INTHE AIR--FLOORS WIPED WITH 


the same stroke that sweeps. The white row is moist with kerosene just 
enough to clean without oiling the floor. Floors made white and clean as 
though mopped in 6 to 8 minutes for room of 60 desks. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET. 
SENT ON Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 30 DAYS 


APPROVAL 130 Sycamore St., TRIAL 


MILWAUKEE, - wIS. 
EXPRESS PAID. 6,500 SCHOOLS USE NOTHING ELSE 
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Important Series 


The Rational Method in Reading - - Ward 













This series of Primer, five Readers, Phonetic 
Cards and Sight Word Cards has won the enthusiastic 
endorsement of thousands of teachers, principals and 
superintendents all over the country. The reason is 
not hard to find. It is because this series accom- 
plishes just the results every wide-awake, ambitious 
teacher wants, viz.: 


science. 


It gives the pupil the ability to pronounce cor- 
rectly, to spell accurately, to read expressively and 
to use, intelligently, a large vocabulary. 
subject. 


The Modern Music Series 


Adopted in over 2,000 leading cities and towns, 
this series steadily maintains its dominating influence 
in the teaching of public school music. Its wealth 
of beautiful song material, the simplicity and prac- 
ticability of its pedagogy make it popular with both 
teachers and pupils. 


courses. 


Meier’s Plant Study - 














Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


Pocket $eries 


OF 


American and English Glassics 
For SECONDARY SCHOOLS and GRADED SCHOOLS 


Price per Volume - - 25c Cloth 





SIZE 5x4 INCHES 


This very popular series of Classics now contains 
130 titles, and is more generally used than is any 
other such series. It contains all the College 
Entrance Requirements --both the required and 
assigned readings, as well as many additional titles. 





The Macmillan Company 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoo. Boarp JOURNAL.” 


A Series of Books Meeting the Varying Conditions 
of High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Elementary Courses in Colleges 


BERGEN’S BOTANIES 


Bergen’s books are used in 7 out of every 10 schools 
in the Central and Western states. 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany (Revised Edition) 
With Key and Flora - - - $1.30 
A half-year course covering all the essential topics of the 


Bergen’s Essentials of Botany 
With Key and Flora - : - $1.50 


The main facts of botany arranged for a full year’s course. 


Bergen and Davis’s Principles of Botany - ~- _ $1.50 


Especially suited for college and normal school classes or 
high schools, giving more than an average course in the 


FOR LABORATORY COURSES 
Clute’s Laboratory Botany - - - - - §$.7 


Contains many novel features for practical aid in laboratory 


Issued in the ‘‘Biflex Binder.’’ Serves the double purpose of 
notebook and herbarium. 


Meier’s Herbarium and Plant Description - $ .60 


Also issued in the ‘‘Biflex Binder.’’ Contains directions for 
collecting, pressing and mounting specimens. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 








? $ .75 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 
65 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
















Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


F. TOCCI, A. ARBIB-COSTA, 
520 Broadway | ITALIAN LESSONS 
New York | Cloth, Postpaid, $1.00 






SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


861-653 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 











We publish the Sauveur, 
AND OTHER Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
FOREIGN er well known methods for 


teachi Mod Lan- 
BOOKS ae odern Lan 


ONLY ONE BEST! 


McDonald Business Institute | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ; 
For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been ~ 
rewarded for our advertising, by having & 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial LawW 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 


Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 





307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


VoL. XL, No. 2 MILWAUKEE — New York —Chicago, FEBRUARY, 1910 SusscorrIoy, See 


$1.00 Per YEAR 
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Teachers’ Dress. 

The provision in Act June 27, 1895, “That 
no teacher in any public school of this common- 
wealth shall wear in said school or whilst en- 
gaged in the performance of his or her duty as 
such teacher, any dress, mark, emblem or in- 
signia indicating the fact that such teacher is 
a member or adherent of any religious order, 
sect or denomination,” does not disqualify any 
person from employment as a teacher “on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments.” It is di- 
rected against acts, not beliefs, and only against 
acts of the teachers whilst engaged in the per- 
formance of his or her duties as such teacher. 
—Commonwealth vs. Herr, 39 Pa. Super. Ct., 
454 Pa. Super. Ct. 

The religious freedom and the rights of con- 
science guaranteed: by the Constitution do not 
necessarily and always stand in the way of the 
enforcement of laws commanding or prohibit- 
ing the commission of the acts even by those 
who conscientiously believe it to be their re- 
ligious or moral duty to do or to refrain from 
doing.—Id. 

The right of the individual to clothe himself 
in whatever garb his taste, his inclination, the 
tenets of his sect, or even his religious senti- 
ments may dictate, is no more absolute than 
his right to give utterance to his sentiments, 
religious or otherwise. In neither case can it 
be said that a statute cannot restrain him from 
exercising these rights whenever, wherever and 
in whatever manner he conscientiously believes 
it to be his moral or religious duty to do so. 
—Id. 

Building Contracts. 

Where a contract for erection of a school- 
house provided, that, if the architects were 
discharged, the school board should act in their 
place, and the architects were discharged several 
months before the contractor sued to recover 
on his contract, he was not required to demand 
his final estimate from the architects or ex- 
plain its absence—Germain vs. Union School 
Dist. of City of Stanton, 122 N. W., 524, Mich. 

In an action by a contractor on his contract 
to build a schoolhouse, a charge that if plain- 
tiff failed to live up to the terms of the con- 
tract, and the building furnished was not such 
as was contracted for, the jury should deduct 
from his claim such a sum as to make it such a 
building as he contracted to furnish in value, or 
in other words, should require him to pay for 
doing what he ought to have done and which the 
school board had to do to complete the build- 
ing, and also such sum as to make it as good 
as it would have been under the terms of the 
contract had it been complied with, was erron- 
eous, as assuming that all plaintiff was bound 
to do was to furnish a building worth the con- 
tract price, whereas he was bound to furnish 
specifications, though it cost more than the 
contract price.—As above. 


Powers of School Boards. 

Courts will not by mandamus disturb deci- 
sions and actions of boards and officers having 
discretionary powers, except where they act in 
an arbitrary and oppressive manner, or act be- 
yond their jurisdiction, or where they refuse 
to assume a jurisdiction which the law devolves 
upon them.—State vs. Board of Education of 
Blount County, Tenn., 1909 (121 S. W. 499). 

Where a county board of education, under 
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the Tennessee laws of 1907 (p. 848; c. 236), 
making it its duty to locate schools where 
deemed most convenient, locates a school at a 
certain place so as to consolidate two schools, 
and ultimately three, into one, it acts within 
its discretion, and its decision will not be dis- 
turbed by mandamus.—As above. 

An act of the Pennsylvania legislature of 
June 27, 1895, forbidding the wearing of re- 
ligious garbs by teachers, and imposing a fine 
on the board of directors permitting the same, 
is not to be construed so as to impose a penalty 
on a director who has done his duty. It is only 
directed against such directors as have failed 
to comply with the provisions of the act—Com. 
monwealth vs. Herr, as above. 


School Finances and Taxes. 
Where a school board delegates one of its 


number to make a contract for necessary re- 
pairs and additions to a schoolhouse, and the 
district receives the full benefit of such con- 
tract, and the board subsequently at a full meet- 
ing and with all the knowledge of the facts ap- 
proves the making of the contract, and orders 
the price thereof to be paid, objection cannot be 
made to such payment merely because the action 
of the board was not recorded. The act of the 
municipality may be proved otherwise than by 
its records or other written documents.—Cooper 
vs. Plymouth Twp. School Dist., 39 Pa. Super. 
Ct., 485, 1909. 

The constitution of the state of Pennsylvania 
(Art. 9, Sec. 8) after fixing the ultimate debt 
limit of any school district at not to exceed 7 
per cent of the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty, without the assent of the electors thereof 
at a public election, held that a school building 
contract at a price, which in addition to pre- 
vious existing indebtedness, would create a total 
debt in excess of 2 per cent of the assessed valu- 
ation of the property of the district, though 
payable only from “funds legally available,” 
entered into without the holding of an election, 
was illegal.—McKinnon vs. Mertz, 225 Pa., 85. 

In directing the county superintendent of in- 
struction to furnish the county clerk with the 
data for a levy, when a school district refuses 
to vote taxes for free high school purposes, the 
free high school act of 1907 does not delegate 
to the superintendent a taxing power exclusively 
committed to school districts under the Ne- 
braska Constitution (Art. 9, Sec. 6), providing 
that all municipal corporations may be vested 
with authority to assess and collect taxes.—Wil- 
kinson vs. Lord, Neb. (122 N. W. 699). 

The title of a statute declaring a legislative 
purpose to provide a four years’ course of free 
high school instruction of pupils residing in 
districts where that privilege is denied is broad 
enough to cover taxation for the purpose stated 
and legislation to prevent school districts from 
defeating the act by refusing to vote taxes.— 
Wilkinson vs. Lord, as above. 

A vote of a majority of the legal voters in 
a school district in accordance with subdivision 
4, par. 86 of School Act of Oct. 19, 1903 (P. L. 
p. 32), authorizing the board of education to 
purchase school grounds, does not empower it 
to condemn land for school purposes.—Fuller 
vs. Board of Education of Borough of Chatham, 
N. J., Sup. 1909. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


New Jersey. Recent rulings of the attorney 
general on the law enacted to insure permanent 
tenure of office for teachers have been enthu- 
siastically received by the profession. As an- 
nounced by State Supt. Baxter, the opinions 
are as follows: 

Any teacher, principal or supervising princi 
pal who was employed in the same district for 
the three years next preceding September Ist. 
1909, and is employed for the current school 
year, is under the protection of the “Teachers’ 
Tenure of Service Act.” 
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HON. RUFUS GOUGH 
President elect, School Board, Louisville, Ky 


Any teacher, principal or supervising princi- 
pal holding, under written contract, a position 
which terminates at the expiration of three 
years of service, does not come under the pro- 
tection of said act unless he shall teach in the 
same district during the ensuing school year. 

Any teacher, principal or supervising princi- 
pal employed without definite term, under rules 
adopted by the board of education is not pro- 
tected by the said act, if he shall be dismissed at 
the end of the first three years of consecutive 
service. 

Any teacher, principal or supervising princi- 
pal holding a contract made prior to and ex- | 
tending beyond September Ist, 1909, and com- 
pleting either three or more than three consecv- | 
tive years of service in the district, does not 
secure tenure of service during good behavior 
and efficiency unless he is re-employed or is per- 
mitted to continue in the service of said dis- 
trict after the expiration of said contract. 

The. fact that during the said probationary 
period a person may have served in more than | 
one of the positions designated in the act does | 
not affect his rights under said act. 

The supreme court of the state of Kansas has 
rendered a decision that the Parsons board of 
education may separate colored and white for 
school purposes. 

Olympia, Wash. Teachers in the public 
schools of Washington are prohibited by the 
state constitution from opening school exercises 
with prayer or from reading the bible, accord: | 
ing to an opinion of Attorney General Bell | 
given to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


“Prayer is certainly a religious exercise,” At- 
torney General Bell says, “and the public schools 
are maintained by public taxation; and under 
the constitution the money raised by taxation 
can not be used for such purposes. 


“The attorney general, September 18, 1891, j 
rendered a well-considered opinion, in which he 
held that reading the bible without éomment or] 
any other form of religious exercises is con 
trary to the constitutional 
quoted, and T heartily concur in this opinion.” | 
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provisions above 


Aesop in “Little Italy.” 

A school teacher in the Italian quarter of an 
American city told her children the story of the 
fox and the grapes. 
lighted with the story, and eagerly sought his 
chum, Joe, who was in another class. By good 
luck, the teacher overheard Tony’s version. 

In his excited, broken English he told thej 
fable much as it is written, until he came J 
the end. This was his rendering of the climax: 
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Tony was especially de 
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“De olda fox he say, ‘Da grape no good, any 


” 
how; alla sour! I guess I go geta de banan’. 
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Following our inquiry in regard to the nature 
of manual training, the subject matter of in- 
struction, the attitude of the pupil in the class 
room, and the relation of manual training work 
to the industrial world, naturally arises the ques- 
tion of actual classroom methods in such a sys- 
tem of manual training. It is not necessary 
that at this time we enter into a consideration 
of the details of classroom practice, but rather 
touch upon some of the more important fea- 
tures that distinguish scientific manual train- 
ing or mechanical science from that of trade 
instructions or craftsmanship. 

To those who look upon the shop work as 
necessarily a sort of recreation period, the teach- 
ing of a science with the pupils hard at work 
studying a text book and working to demonstrate 
principles, seems an impossibility, yet this is 
what actually takes place where scientific man- 
ual training is properly taught. Methods that 
will give this result are not so different as some 
suppose, as has been demonstrated. 

That the attitude of the teachers and their 
knowledge of the work has much to do with the 
methods of instruction is too well understood 
by all school people to require any argument. 
We will assume that the instructor is fully pre- 
pared and thoroughly in earnest. That such 
instructors cannot be found at present for all 
schools need not be considered in this article. 


Lessons Should Be Definite. 

The first thing that the pupil is to take away 
with him is a definite feeling that he has learned 
something. Therefore the first lesson should be 
planned with a definite idea in it that is within 
the reach of the pupil. The instructor must 
ever keep in mind that the thing he is teaching 
is not history, botany, physics or even mechan- 
ical engineering, but the science of working 
solid materials, and must therefore use such 
methods as will draw upon this science for the 
ideas to be taught. This does not hinder such 
a consideration and correlation of other branches 
as may be gathered around the mechanical 
science with it as a center and basis for the 
whole. 

The giving of this definite idea in the first 
lesson necessarily compels a very careful plan- 
ning of the lesson, not only to be sure that the 
idea is in the lesson, but also that the pupil will 
actually get the idea instead of doing the work 
by blind imitation or certain muscular move- 
ments. This difficulty is akin to that of getting 
the pupil to understand a rule in mathematics, 
& proposition in geometry or a law in physics 
rather than merely committing the words by rote. 
The instruction of the shop, however, has a 
great advantage over that of any other branch, 
because it is possible here to make the dem- 
onstration so vivid that an attempt to do the 
work by blind imitation is sure not only to be 
discovered by the instructor, but also to be 
realized by the pupil to such an extent as will 
compel a study and understanding of the idea 
behind the movement of hand or tool. There- 
fore one of the most important things is to 
start out in a manner to gain this study of the 
principles to avoid the doing of the work by 
imitation. 

Limit of Accuracy. 

Questioning should be the plan of instruc- 
tion rather than telling. Working for a knowl- 
edge of the principles rather than grade of 
work should be the aim. The degree of accu- 
racy to be required will then be determined by 
whether the point being taught is well under- 
stood. To reach a close measurement or to keep 
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the corners and edges sharp is not a matter of 
skill but of knowledge of principles. To have 
a certain fraction of an inch as a standard to 


work to is certain to defeat the purpose of the 


work, for this leads the pupil to employ any 


method that will bring the material within the 
allowed variations. To have no standard other 
than the demonstrating of the principle must 
necessarily result in a large percentage of the 
work being brought to a much higher degree 
of perfection than it would be safe to place as 
an arbitrary limit, at the same time leaving an 
opportunity for the passing of particular pieces 
that for special reasons are not as accurate as 
usually required. It is the same in principle as 
expecting absolute accuracy in arithmetic with 
the occasional accepting of a problem in which 
all the chief operations and principles are cor- 
rect but the answer out because of a slight error 
in a minor operation. That this method in shop 
work does actually result in a high degree of 
accuracy is evidenced by the fact that teachers 
using the set standard of a certain fraction of 
an inch are unable to understand how the pupils 
in scientific manual training work to such close 
limits. 

Again, this standard of: excellence is not to 
be determined and attained by a continued 
criticising and compelling of the pupil to go 
over and over his work correcting little errors 
pointed out by the instructor, but rather it must 
be attained by a definite working to a satis- 
factory standard by the application of the prin- 
ciples taught. It must be the direct and legiti- 
mate result of the application of the principles 
without the aid of the instructor in pointing 
out small variations. 

A shop method that permits a pupil to hesi- 
tatingly work first to an approximate size and 
then rework and rework, gradually approaching 
the line, is as pernicious in the shop as the writ- 
ing of an answer to a problem in arithmetic 
and then guessing and trying to fill in the 
various operations. 

The principle should be understood as a re- 
sult of a step by step progress from the known 
to the unknown, and the result in the shop 
should be as certain and direct as the solving 
of a problem m mathematics. There must also 
be this advantage in the shop work, i. e., each 
problem must be so graded and adapted to the 
pupil that a reasonable effort will result in a 
correct solution. This of course excludes from 
the shop all wild, half thought out schemes of 
the pupils. In fact, proper methods of shop 
work will result in the pupil asking advices of 
the instructor for the purpose of selecting a 
project that will be of large value in what it 
will teach rather than in filling some material 
want. Probably in no other feature of the shop 
work is it so difficult for the layman to distin- 
guish between that which tends to scientific 
manual training and that which does not as in 
the larger problems or projects. 


The “Cant’s.” 

The boy who “can’t” 
should be taken in hand and made to see so 
clearly that he can if he will study his text, that 
he will realize his failure is his own fault be- 
cause of not studying. If the teacher has a prop- 
er knowledge of the work and methods of teach- 
ing, the “can’t’s” will rapidly vanish, for as the 
scientific treatment of the work reduces the 
matter of skill to almost a negligible quantity, 
suecess becomes almost solely a matter of study 
and mental activity, and therefore every pupil 
having normal mental power is with reasonable 


or knows he “ean’t’’ 
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application able to succeed. This is not saying 
that all pupils will attain the same grade of 
work, but rather that all will attain a successful 
minimum. Further, this minimum need never 
be below a thoroughly well finished problem, and 
cannot be if the instructor use such methods 
as compel the learning of the principles and 
their definite application to each problem. 


Demonstrations. 

The method of presenting the instruction is 
a matter of chief importance. In the teaching 
of scientific manual training there should never 
be given a demonstration for a whole 
The need for class demonstration can come only 
from a wrong attitude towards the work on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. After the pupil 
has studied the text, done all in his power to 
learn it and apply it, he may fail to grasp some 
point. It is then the duty of the teacher to find 
out exactly what is lacking and by some means 
help the pupil out. This may often be done by 
questioning on the text. Sometimes additional 
directions given orally. Sometimes 
the teacher may answer the definite question of 
the pupil by the use of a tool. It is not neces- 
sary for me to argue that this answering of a 
definite question is essentially different from a 
demonstration lesson, although a part of the 
very same operation may be performed. In one 
case the pupil is looking for something to imi- 
tate, in the other he is thinking and looking 
for an idea to complete his thought. 

The class demonstration continually weakens 
the pupil by increasing his dependence on an- 
other. The text book and explanation method 
increases continually the pupil’s strength by 
making him capable of doing without any per- 
sonal assistance. 


class. 


may be 


In fact, as has been proven 
by experience, he soon learns to reason out step 
by step from what he knows difficult problems 
that are not answered even in the text. This 
continued through a fair school course gives 
the pupil power, on leaving school, to enter any 
of a large number of industries and with little 
or no assistance or “showing” reason out the 
needed new processes from the principles he has 
as his stock in trade. If he finds his stock too 
limited or incomplete in some detail, he has 
learned to go to books for help and will likely 
have no difficulty in finding a book that will 
give him the needed assistance. 
The Nature of the Text. 

If so much is to be gained from the study of 
mechanical science by the use of a text, it is 
evident that the character of the text is of great 
importance. As the chief value of the text is 
not to give information but to lead to general- 
izations and a knowledge of principles, it is 
essential that the text be such a carefully and 
systematically planned course as will have this 
result. For this reason the basing of the work 
on reference books, or the use of methods or 
projects that require a large use of random 
references, is certain to cause a failure to get 
the intellectual out of the work. If the pupil 
is allowed to plan his work and carry it for- 
ward by use of reference works or by the assist- 
ance of the instructor he must necessarily base 
his course on the project, and this in turn neces- 
sitates the steps in the project determining the 
order of study and the getting of something 
done the ultimate aim. There is therefore no 
power to cause the pupil to study a single prin- 
ciple underlying the work he is doing. All he 
requires and all he will get is a process or so 
much of a process as he needs on his project. 
This bit of detail or infermation is not neces- 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Everybody agrees that the use of the public 
school buildings should be extended. You re- 
member the old copy-book statement to the ef- 
fect that “There are as many men who don’t 
agree as there are fishes in the sea.” About 
many things that is true. I don’t think that it 
is true about most things. And this is one of 
the things that it isn’t true about. Everybody 
who has thought enough to give an opinion 
agrees that the idea of using the public school 
buildings for other than their primary pur 
poses is a good idea. 

We have just had a man in Rochester who 
spent ten days studying the social centers and 
civie clubs in order that the Boston school ex- 
tension movement might profit by our experi 
ence. He interviewed a hundred people. He 
told me. that he tried to find somebody who 
didn’t think the general idea of extending the 
use of public school buildings was a good one. 
And he did find one exception to prove the rule, 
but that person didn’t believe in public schools 
at all. 

The arguments are so obvious that anyone 
can see them, and so numerous that all sorts of 
people can have different reasons for thinking 
the idea a good one. 

The whole problem of individual development 
lies in the opening up and use of the waste 
areas of the brain. 
lization is the development of the use of hith- 
erto waste resources. No work was formerly 
done to create the unused parts of the human 
brain. No conscious human effort was until 


The whole problem of civi 


recently expended to utilize the waste parts of 
our national domain. No labor has been given 
to develop the waste land in our cities. 

The unused school buildings represent a prod 
uct of work, effort and labor wasted during a 
large share of the time. Wasted, in the face 
of the great need of boys and young men for 
a wholesome place in which to spend their 
leisure time in physical exercise, in reading, 
club associations and recreation; a need which 
they can easily be fitted to meet. Wasted, in 
the face of a similar need on the part of girls 
and young women; and a greater need than that 
of either young men or young women. That is, 
the need of young men and young women for 
a wholesome place of meeting and acquaintance 
together. 
grant problem (and one cannot be worthy of his 


Or if one is interested in the immi- 


immigrant ancestry without being interested 
in it) he cannot help seeing that we must have 
places for friendly acquaintance and _ inter 
change if we are to realize the tremendous pos 
sibilities of human development for us all that 
lie in the coming of ‘these folk from all the 
world. And the school building is the place, 
the one natural place, for that acquaintance 
and interchange. 

But there is one fundamental need that is 
greater than any that is peculiar to young peo- 
ple or to the problem of assimilating those who 
came over on the later boats—it is the need of 
having a common ground for the development 
of intelligent public spirit. We have parties 
and churches, classes and groups. But the hope 
of democracy, the hope of the city and state, 
and the hope of the success of our national ex- 
periment in self-government lies in the devel 
opment of loyalty to the common good, the un- 
derstanding of the other fellow’s point of view 
and the spirit of good will which comes from 
wide acquaintance with folks and facts. We 
ean have no real democracy without something 
in the nature of the old town meeting, a com- 
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mon ground where people of different political, 
religious and other groups get together for the 
understanding and the solving of the problems 
that are common to all of us. Obviously the 
school building is the place to meet this need 
today, just as it was the place to meet this need 
when it was the little red schoolhouse back 
home. 

gut now to speak of the important practical 
part about which people are not agreed; that 
is, how the idea is to be realized. Let us glance 
at the contributions that various other cities 
have made to the general experience, before 
speaking of the characteristics of the Rochester 
movement. 

For twenty-one years New York City has 
been successfully demonstrating the benefits of 
using the public school plant for the giving of 
publie lectures. Last year 5,715 lectures were 
given at public expense with an aggregate at- 
tendance of 1,213,116. Tere is one part of the 
practical realization of the idea that is feasible 
and wise beyond a doubt. Moreover, New York 
City has thirty school buildings which are 
equipped, supervised and open as recreation cen 
ters where young people have opportunities for 
physieal training, games, folk dances, reading 
and club organization. The sexes are divided, 
some buildings being used for boys and some 
for girls. The buildings that have been opened 
are most of them in congested neighborhoods, 
but so far as the experiment has been tried, 
New York City has demonstrated its complete 
success. 

In New York City the work has been earried 
on to a large extent independently of the day 
school force or clientele. In Philadelphia, on 
the other hand, the school extension and social 
center development has been fostered, and to a 
large extent administered, by the Home and 
School Association, and the primary object has 
been to carry out the purpose of the Home and 
School Association, which is an outgrowth of 
the familiar and valuable Mothers’ Club or Par 
ent-Teachers’ Association. 

In Boston the development has been strictly 
along “educational” lines in the old sense of 
that term. The “Boston movément of some 
vears ago did not work out satisfactorily. But 
T imagine that Boston is going at it again in 
the same Bostonian sort of way. ‘I hope it will 
sueceed. 

But now of the Rochester movement and sim- 
ilarities and differences: First, profiting by 
New York City’s experience, we put in gym- 
nasium, equipment, games, libraries and baths 
especially for the use of young people, and 
young people come in to use this equipment as 
they do in New York. We adopted the policy 
of complete and responsible supervision of the 
activities of the young people, and we have 
had the same experience as New York—prac- 
tically no disorder nor damage to property. 
We installed publie lectures and we found the 
experience of New York beginning to be re 
peated in Rochester. 

New York City began its recreation Center 
It aimed to sup- 
ply a special need of a class. We began in a 
central, middle sort of neighborhood, seeking to 
establish a common ground for people of all 
classes, a place not of “uplift” but of acquaint- 
ance. Our ideal was not the spirit of the 
Social Settlement, but of the little red school 
house where folks got together, not as any par 
ticular sort of folks, but just as folks. The 
spirit of our beginning was expressed in the 
words of a man at the beginning of the first 


development in a poor section. 


center, “It just means for the peopl lo get 


their money’s worth out of their own property,” 
In the reereation centers in New York City 


there is no opportunity for young men and 


young women to benefit by common gathering, 


They have separate buildings. We deeided to 
use the same buildings for both, and, while for 
most of their activities and for most of the even- 
ings the two sexes are separate, we have general 
evenings, when, with parents and friends pres-. § 
ent, the young men and young women have ' 


wholesome opportunities to profit bv ass Tone ; 
tion. k 

For the adult organizations formed to meet in f 
the school buildings, we adopted the policy of ‘ 


free discussion of publie questions and demo- 
cratie control of the programs and activities of 
these clubs. 

I shall not not take time to enlarge upon our 
experience with regard to the first two of these 
differences of policy. If the Social Center 
movement in Rochetser had stopped at the end 
of the first year it would have done a great 
service in demonstrating that men and women 
of different races, classes and creeds can and 
will co-operate to make suecessful an institu- 
tion whose platform is simply the common 
ground of human interest, in demonstrating 
that human solidarity is a practical basis on 
which to think and work. 

The value of the bringing together of young | 
men and women under pleasant and wholesome J 
circumstances has never been questioned. If 
wonder that New York City, with its debasing f 
dance hall problem, has not seen the opportu- 
nity which the school building offers of foster- 
ing in a clean atmosphere the acquaintance of 
young men and women. Our experience has 
been wholly good. 

I will not take time to enlarge upon what is | 
result of the] 
Rochester experiment, the Civie Club develop 


altogether the most important 
ment, with its policy of free discussion, more | 
‘Two vears and a half ago aft 
group of men gathered in No. 14 school build 
ing. They came there, not to get any gain in 


than to sav this: 


There was nothing in it for them. 
They united simply “to develop intelligent pub-| 


money. 


lie spirit by the open presentation and free dis 
Before the end 
of the first season there were two other simi- 


cussion of public questions.” 


lar clubs formed in distant parts of the city 
The next vear there were eleven more formed} 
Men’s Civic 
Clubs meeting in every section of the city. And ' 


And today there are seventeen 


every one of them has the big unselfish aim of § 
developing intelligent public spirit. President] 
Eliot spoke of this movement as “most encour 


3 


I do not know of any that is more em 


aging. 
couraging. These men are bound together not 
for any selfish motive, near or remote. They§ 
are uniting for the common good of all. It is} 
no wonder that in nearly five hundred meetings} 
which have so far been held, there has never 
been any abuse of the freedom of discussion] 
on the part of any of these men, or any showg 


Men whe 


come to school buildings and keep on coming} 


of unfairness by any of these clubs. 


with the motive that such men show can b§ 
trusted to be fair. ‘ 

Of course the ecivie club development has? 
tended to break down prejudices, where it ere 
isted among the men who have come into the} 
The trouble is, of course, that the 
men whose thinking and acting are controlled 
by prejudice are not the men who have publitg 
spirit enough to unite in non-partisan, non-set 
tarian, non-exclusive organizations in the. com 
mon interest. 


eivie elubs. 
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But i feel certalh that through tlie broaden 
ing of the acquaimtancs those who have par- 


ticipated and the removal of their misunder 
standings there has been a great contribution 
to the spirit f good will in Rochester, and 
that the ntluence of this has been carried out 


in at isand ways through the life of th 
eommulhity. 


1 


One more policy thie Rochester social center 
movement has adopted, is that of regulating 


continuance and extension by the demonstrated 
need and desire of the various communities. 
The board ol ed ication has rece ntly adopted 

set of rules which mak plain just how the 
people of any community may have the oppor 
tunities for the ise ot its school buildings 


extended. And the same rules govern the dis 
] 


continuance of any clubs, libraries, gymna 


siums, lecture courses, ete. 


This practically 
clubs and centers in 
directly ot the people 


puts the establishment of 


the control where it be 


longs, for this is true to its democratic spirit. 

This is thi spirit that must be kept it the 
movement is to justify the words of Governor 
Hughes: “Ll am more interested in what you 
are doing and what it stands for than in any 
thing else in the world. You are buttressing 


the foundations of democracy.” 


oe 


Superintendents./0 


Splendid results in centralizing eighth grade 
classes are reported by Supt. B. B. 
Moline, Ill. In his 
board he 


The advantages of 


Jackson of 


recent report to the school 


writes: 


bringing all the eighth 


grade pupils together in one building are found 
to be many. It was possible to reduce the 


teaching force by five—two eighth grade teach 


ers and three lower grade teachers. Depart 
mental work can be done and the pupils pre- 
pared to cope more successfully with the 


changed conditions of high 


often CALISE the 


school work, which 
failure or out of 
who cannot adapt themselves 
school life. 

give both 


manual work 


dropping 
school ol pupils 
high 


possible to 


readily to Centralization 
makes it 
eighth 


advanced 


seventh and 


grades and of an 


more 
eighth grade 
instruction by the 


The re are 


order, and to give the 


pupils more direct 


special 
teachers. many minor advantages 
varied ac 
contact with 
and from the 


based not upon numbers, 


broader and more 
with pupils and the 
teachers 


coming from a 
quaintance 
several instead of one, 
division into classes, 


but ability and progress of pupils. 


We have been trying as an experiment the 
segregation of the sexes as to division into 
classes, and have found this most satisfactory 


both pupils and 
ment of h: 


also the experi- 
a special room and work for 


teachers; 
iving 
the slower pupils. 

The legislative committee of the 
Teachers’ 


Kansas 
work for 
is proposed to concentrate 


Association has begun its 
1910. It 
the efforts of the association upon a few funda- 
mentally important laws rather than take up a 
large number of measures before the legislature. 
Three of thi 


the year 


most important laws to be advo 
cated are 1 minimum school term of seven 
months, a subsidy for weak districts, and a 
minimum salary for teachers. 
Supt. B. F. Oldt of Dubuque, Iowa, has r 
signed his position. 


A meat 
and efficiency 
Sage of retiy j 
Columbus school 


raising the professional status 
is pointed out in the annual mes 
President J. J. Stoddard of thi 
board. He “The policy 


says: 





A , 
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of the past year has been to make the pt 
exclusiv ly respon building and to 
principal the sole government 
in the building, sub} ct to the rules of the board. 
In this way the dignity of the position has been 


if ,AOrT 11e 
l 


make the al powe1 


increased.” 

W. A. Mason City, Ia., has 
been elected supe rintendent of schools at Okla 
homa City, 
will succeed J 
dered his resignation. 

Lynn, Mass. 
Peaslee, the 


that 


Brandenburg, of 


Okla., with a salary of $3,600. He 


B. Taylor, who recently ten 
Upon recommendation of 
school has adopted an 


pupils who have not reeeived a di 


Supt 
committee 
( rele r 


ploma of from the 
1e high It is provided, 
that their stay is de pe ndent 
cessful work during the 
past, pupils who failed to earn a diploma were 
obliged to “repeat” the ninth grade work. 
The Missouri State Te 
changed the date of it 


graduation ninth grade may 


be admitted to t} school. 


however, upon suc 


freshman year. In the 


sachers’ Association has 
s annual convention from 
the Christmas holidays to the last week in 
November. For the coming year the work of 
the association will be directed chiefly toward 
the consideration of plans for unifying the ele 
mentary, secondary and higher schools. 

Pekin, Ill. Semi-annual 
been instituted in the public schools. 

Supt. A. N. Farmer of St. Cloud, Minn., 
been re-elected for a three year term. In recog 
nition of his splendid services the board has 
increased Mr. F salary to $2,500 per 
year. 

Oo. F, Schuyler 
superintendent of schools at 
He sueceeds the late J. A. Demmick. 

Supt. N. H. Chaney of Youngstown has been 
honored with the of the Ohio State 
Board of School Examiners for the year 1910. 

Portland, Me. A ecard system for registering 
pupils in the schools has been devised by Super- 
intendent Morss. A continuous record will be 
ifforded of each .child. 

Aurora, Ill. ©. E. Douglass of 
Ill., has sueceeded the late A. V. 
supe rintendent of the west side 

The Ohio allied educational 


convention recently at 


promotions have 


has 


arm r’s 
Stewart of has been elected 
Neb. 


‘Tecumseh, 


presice ney 


Woodstock, 
Greenman as 
publie schools. 
associations, in 
Columbus, placed them 


selves on record as favoring a higher 
for teachers. At 


the annuity 


pension 


present the state law limits 


which may be paid to a retired 


teacher to fifty per cent of his or her salary. 


The allied educational 


the possible 


associations seek to have 
pension increased ninety per 
cent of the wage earnings. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, for 
city superintendent of schools, was last month 
re-elected for 

The New 
lected Mrs. 


of the city schools to succeed J. 


twelve years 


another 
Castle, 
Rosa R. 


six-year term. 
Ind.. 


Mikels as superintendent 


©. Weir, 


school board has se 
whose 
death occurred some time ago. 

Supt. F. B. Ps Kansas City, Mo., has 
submitted to the board of ae a plan for 


arson of 


keeping the schools open twelve months in the 


vear. He proposes to devote the three summer 


months to manual training and domestic sci- 


ence, similar to the vacation schools in large 


cities. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
a rule to be 


. Ben Blewett has caused 
board 
which children will be admitted to the 
garten for half-day sessions at the age of six 

No pupil will be admitted to the first 
until the age of seven, pror .0- 
the kinderg Pupils thus ad 
vanced to the first attend for half 
days only, when accommodations remain after 
the children of the 
old have 


Supt 
introduced in the under 


kinder 


vears. 
grade except by 


tion from rarten. 


grade may 
district who are seven years 
been accommodated. 

Ohio, has 
the city solicitor that it is not 
for articles lost by pupils upon 


The board of education at Dayton, 
been advised by 
legally liable 


sc] e Oj nn was rendered 
) ASSIS board dging a demand for the 
value of a er hal bret olen from 
ie high school 
The s ( necticut 
Schoolmasters’ ¢ month at 
Woolsey Ilall, Ne Llave Prof. P. P. Claz 
ton of the University of Tennessee made the 
principal addr Mr. William P. Kelly of 
Meriden presided \b choolmasters 
were present 


Supt. Morris has indi 


cated in his recent report 3 policy ol enlarging 
school grounds which is deserving of general 


acceptance. Wherever a vacant lot 


school the Bloomfield 


adjoins a 


public board has pur 
chased the same for additional playground pur- 
poses. It is held that as the schools become 


larger and the town grows older space for play 
grounds will be correspondingly more expensive 
and more difficult to procure. 

and 
Bos 
high schools. 


The sum of 1,600 has been set aside for 
ment 


A “pre-apprentice” school in printing 


bookbinding has been established by the 


ton school committee in one of the 
equip 


and an instructor at $125 per month has 
bee li engaged. 

Pres. J. W. 
School has 
co-operation of 


the state of 


Normal 


secure the 


Crabtree of the Peru 


started a movement to 
all high 
Nebraska tO CO 


and colleges in 


schools 


perate with the 
university in reforming the game of football. 
Mr. Crabtree believes that every institution 


which 


should 


sentiment 


athletics 


in creating 


is interested in 
itself 
ating the 


active ly 
interest for elimin 


football and so 
that radical 


dangerous features ot 


national conference 
changes will be made. 


Chillicothe, O. At th 


impress the 


recommendation of 


Supt. Kirkendall, a two-book speller has been 
introduced in the schools in place of the single 
text formeriy in use. It was found that a 


book, which is to cover 
will wear out in half that and nearly all 
children become obliged to buy a second copy. 
The two-book Spx ller, total 
larger speller, ef 


single 


even years’ work, 
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while its cost is 
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fects a saving in the end. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
The only blot on the American public schools 
is the exclusion -of spirituality as one of the 
great facts of the world. The law admits Dar 
win, admits scientists of every day, and admits 
all facts except the supreme fact that religion is 
the fundamental influence 
mankind. 

The schools teach the 
Washington, of the great 
but are forbidden to 
the Bible. 

The purpose of 
factional ill feeling 


sects. The 


in all movements of 


life of Lincoln, of 
American characters, 
teach of Jesus Christ or 
this, ] is to avoid 
and strife among the vari 


suppose, 
ous neutral one, 
but an avoidance of a supreme subject. 

If different 


character of 


position is not a 
geographers disagreed on the 
the earth’s surface should geogra 
phy be. barred from the schools? 

As long as America turns its back upon re- 
and the God 
given by Jesus Christ 


ligion existence of the perfect 
it is excluding 
the most powerful influence for good, both spir 


itual and civil, that the world has at its com 


message 


mand. 
If the 


poned 


day of is post- 
it is postponed for 
the pupil has the advantage of 
It is throwing the 
the most exalting 


Chi- 


religious education 
he public schools, 
ever unless 
other instruction. 
state 


Judge 


means of 
power of the 
fact in life. 
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The relations of the superintendent to the 
teachers with whom he works are manifold, 
complex and productive, at times, of embaras- 
sing situations. But all these relations may be 
discussed under two general heads or topics: 
(1) The superintendent’s personal relations to 
teachers, (2) The superintendent’s official re- 
lations to teachers. I purpose to consider these 
topics in order. 


It may not be timely to make the remark— 
or worth while, but I must say that I deem it 
one of the highest personal duties of the super- 
intendent to create a healthy respect for the 
profession of teaching and for the worthy per- 
son who follows it; and, accordingly, to demand 
for teachers recognition by the best elements of 
his community, social and otherwise. After all 
this exploiting of the profession and of the 
educational cause by the newspapers, after all 
this educational campaigning and assembling 
of conferences, it may seem unnecessary to lay 
down such a premise. Not so. It is true that 
a small, cultured, sensible, appreciative class 
holds the profession in high esteem. But it is 
likewise true that hundreds regard as little more 
than menials the noble men and women to whom 
they entrust the mental, the moral, and in a 
large measure, the spiritual training of their 
youthful offspring. I am never more completely 
disgusted than when I meet a two-for-a-penny 
lawyer who informs me in his most patronizing 
manner that he once taught school but that he 
gave up teaching for the proverbial higher and 
more lucrative profession of law. Even the 
doctor, with all his learning, responsibilities, 
high sounding terms and victims, does not please 
me by telling how he has risen from the low 
plains of school teaching to the heights of medi- 
cine. I yield to no man in respect for men and 
women of the profession or of the trades, who 
are imbued with the high purpose of serving 
humanity. Nor have I patience with those who 
fail to give to the teacher the position she has 
worthily won by noble self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to duty. 

In such a discussion as this care must be 
taken that justice is done to all. It is true that 
there are communities wherein the teacher is re- 
garded as a being without social want or in- 
stinct, a sort of unfortunate creature of circum- 
stance who must sleep, eat, and go about her 
daily tasks. But it is also true that there are 
communities in which she is recognized as a 
leader, as a social center. There are communi- 
ties in which there is seldom or never a social 
function at which she is not an honored guest. 
There are communities in which no public un- 
dertaking can proceed without her counsel and 
help. But whatever the conditions which sur- 
round him, the superintendent must know the 
teachers’ professional and personal rights and 
dare maintain them. 


In his personal relations to teachers the super- 
intendent should, in general, be their intellectual 
superior. It does not necessarily follow that he 
must know more Latin than the Latin teacher, 
more music than the music teacher, or that he 
must be more skillful in the manipulation of 
methods than the teacher of the lowest grade. 
But the sum of all his knowledge and experience, 
and consequent intellectual power, should exceed 
that of the average teacher. He should have 


developed intellectual power by meeting and 
solving the problems of life. 
intellectual ability to overcome difficulties re- 
quiring the exercise of intellectual strength and 
skill. He should be possessed of a general fund 
of information, not lacking in personal charm, 
cultured, refined, honest, courageous, just, God- 


He should possess 
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fearing, God-loving, and God-serving. These 
are pretty good elements for any bundle of 
human possibilities, but they are especially 
necessary to the public school superintendent. 

Whatever may be said of the interest, skill, 
and ability of a superintendent, the highest level 
to which he can bring his system of schools is 
determined by the efforts of the teachers with 
whom he works. Only a strong man ean lift 
such a system above his own head. Without a 
respectful, sympathetic, capable corps of teach- 
ers a public school system must always come to 
naught. Teachers cannot be expected to render 
respectful, efficient, sympathetic service for an 
intellectual weakling. When schools are suc- 
cessfully administered under such conditions 
they are successful in spite of the superin- 
tendent. 

A Cultured, Faithful Friend. 

In his personal relations with teachers with 
whom he works, the superintendent should prove 
himself their cultured friend. When we co:ne 
to talk of culture we use a somnewhat vague and 
uncertain term. I am doubtful of my ability 
to make myself clearly understood on this point. 
Perhaps I should say the superintendent should 
be the faithful friend of the teachers and the 
essentials or principles of culture should mani- 
fest themselves in his daily life. 
I can give some concrete 


Let me see if 
illustrations. The 
morning I awoke to the music of the mocking 
bird a new element of culture entered my soul. 
Surely, an element of culture has entered the 
souls of those who sit before canvas and com- 
mune with the choice spirits of the earth. J] 
fancy I can determine in some measure the cul- 
ture of a woman by the manner in which she 
hangs a picture or the way in which she ar- 
ranges a bouquet of flowers. I am trying to 
say that the personal contact of the superin- 
tendent with the teacher should be agreeable; 
and I make mention of these evidences of cul- 
ture merely to show something of the qualities 
of character that should attract one person to 
another. If the superintendent cannot discuss 
intelligently topics of interest, if he is lacking 
entirely in personal charm, all social and pro- 
fessional intercourse between himself and the 
teachers with whom he works must become un- 
desirable and even harmful. 

I have said that the principles or essentials of 
culture should manifest themselves in the daily 
life of the superintendent. Such a statement 
should not be taken too positively. The part 
of his hair or the cut of his coat need not be 
of consequence. But if he goes about his daily 
work with his trousers bagging at the knees, 
his nails unpared and uncleaned, his shoes not 
shined, a four-days-old beard upon his face and 
untidy linen upon his person, he may expect to 
kick against the pricks. I have seen a woman, 
a teacher, guilty of the greatest indiscretion in 
the matter of dress. A woman of keener sensi- 
bilities would have been laughed to seorn by the 
children of her school. Modesty forbids my re- 
lating to you the gross impoliteness of a man 
who is a graduate of one of the leading univer- 
sities of the country and who holds a responsible 
position as supervisor of teachers in an Ala- 
bama school. If the superintendent has not 
learned the first lessons in politeness, if his 
work is drudgery, if his sense of justice and 
his respect for the cardinal virtues of truth and 
honesty are not highly developed, if he is not 
filled with the Christ-principles, self-sacrifice, 
faith, hope, love, he hardly need expect the ef- 
fective co-operation of his teachers. 

I have said that the superintendent should be 
the cultured friend of the teachers with whom 


he works. There are communities in which he, 
with his family, should supply warm, friendly 
social attention which teachers merit but which 
they do not always receive. Under all condi- 
tions his home must be to teachers an open 
house, where they may come and go at will 
without putting on the cold formalities of go- 
ciety. To his home, as well as to his heart, 
teachers must hold the open sesame. In my 
earliest experience it was my good fortune to fall 
under the supervision of one who had a thorough 
grasp upon this personal relation to his teach- 
ers. The community in which he worked re- 
spected the profession and everybody was the 
teacher’s friend. But we who worked under 
him and with him enjoyed most the good cheer 
and warm welcome of the superintendent and 
his lovable wife. If his teachers wept they did 
not weep alone. If they rejoiced he rejoiced 
with them. His broad shoulders could always 
take on another burden. 
was always 


In his big heart there 
room for another care. Not a 
teacher has worked under him but will testify 
to the gentle benedictions of his faithful love 
and genuine sympathy. By such a superin- 
tendent teachers are willing to live and die. 

These are some of the personal relations that 
should always exist between the superintendent 
and the teachers with whom he works. If he is 
at once their fearless defender, unquestioned 
superior, and cultured friend, he will prove 
himself master of many of the difficult prob- 
lems of school. 

Some Official Relations. 

In discussing the superintendent’s official re- 
lations to teachers I am, perhaps, expected to 
say that it is his duty to evolve daily programs, 
plans for recitations and methods of teaching. 
Perhaps I am expected to say that he should 
at all times encourage the school board to se- 
cure the services of young women whose only 
qualification is the desire to be employed—to 
earn money, mere school girls whose intellects 
are hugging the shores of ignorance lest they 
be lost in the vasty depths of learning. Per- 
haps I am expected to say that he should make 
efficient every inefficient teacher, that he should 
make strong disciplinarians of teachers who have 
not learned even the first lessons in self-control. 
I shall not say anything of the sort. That it is 
his duty to provide a practical course of study 
with the work of the various grades nicely co- 
hering is patent to all. But the success of a 
school is dependent, to a large extent, upon 
the individual teacher. A wise superintendent 
will not endeavor to take her place in the school. 
A wise superintendent will not endeavor to de- 
stroy the individuality, the personality of the 
teacher with whom he works. If the teacher be- 
comes a machine the school will go to wreck. 
It is true that the superintendent should be to 
the teacher the “shadow of a rock in a weary 
land,” that he should guide, comfort and inspire 
her as she goes about her diffienlt tasks; but 
after all, it my opinion that every teacher 
must work out her own salvation. Surely, sal- 
vation does not come to the teacher through the 
vicarious sufferings of her superintendent. If 
she is not versatile, scholarly, quick to take 
hold of situations, faithful and consecrated, no 
superintendent can make her a good teacher. 
If she combines these qualifications with com- 
mon sense she may teach well in spite of her 
superintendent. If she is not tactful, resource- 
ful, charming, firm, no power under heaven can 
make her a successful disciplinarian. I con- 
clude, therefore, that it is not the duty of the 
superintendent to take the place of the individ- 
ual teacher, that it is not the duty of the super- 
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intendent to supply the teacher with individ 
vality. 
Keeping Teachers in Order. 
I make bold to declare that one of thé 
intendent’s most certain relations to teachers is 
that of disciplinarian. 


super 


One of his most difficult 
and delicate tasks is to keep his teachers in good 
order. In no other phase of his work is it so 
necessary that he be perfectly candid and per 
fectly just. 
ful disciplinarian if she is able to create and 


We think of a teacher as a success- 


preserve conditions whereby the work of her 
school can proceed without 
there is friction in the 
school, if there is a defective cog 


interruption. If 
the 
in the great 
school machine, if a wheel needs oil, the duty 
of the superintendent is plain. 

For have made through the 
teachers of my schools a vigorous fight against 
the evil of tardiness. 
son we have striven to impress upon pupils the 


work of general 


many years I 


In season and out of sea 


importance and the necessity of regular, pune 
tual attendance upon school. The results have 
not been as satisfactory as might have been de- 
sired. In summarizing the reports of teachers 
at the end of the year | have been surprised to 
learn that during at least two sessions the aver 
age number of cases of tardiness among teach- 
ers exceeded the average number of cases among 
pupils. As often as such a state of affairs ex 
ists it calls for tactful, forceful discipline of 
teachers. A teacher who winks at her own tar- 
diness cannot consistently go into a furor over 
the tardiness of her pupils. I have a saying 
that a teacher should apply herself to the duties 
of her school more diligently her 
diligent pupil. [xcept under extraordinary con- 
ditions | fail to see how a teacher can reasonably 
demand of her pupils more faithful attendance 
upon her school than she is herself willing or 


than most 


able to give. 


In rare instances I have known of teachers 


in open rebellion against authority. These have 
not been long in learning that “Wisdom’s ways 
are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.” In other have known of 
teachers who might be termed non-conformists, 
teachers who have not stood aback in defection 
from the rules and the spirit of the schools, 
teachers who have found no fault with evasion 
and subterfuge. 


instances |] 


[ have sometimes wondered if 
the success of such teachers is not more apparent 
than real. Verily, it is with such teachers that 
the superintendent finds himself in sorest need 
of disciplinary skill and power. 

Every superintendent and principal, in whose 
schools the honor system has not been perfected 
or the school city hobby has not been success- 
fully manipulated, has, at some time or other, 
looked in upon a school of noisy boys and girls, 
and found their teacher away on a visit to her 
congenial neighbor and fellow worker. The in- 
stances are rare when such a teacher does not 
need a superintendent who can tactfully lead 
her to that the 
price of all reward.” 


realize “Eternal vigilance is 

Do not let me be understood as making Puri- 
tanic demands upon teachers with regard to their 
social and religious life. Do not let me 
that she who attends the theater, the card party 
or the ball is unfit for service in the school. 


gay 


“He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day; 
3ut he who’s in the battle slain 
Will never live to fight again.” 

A teacher is often prepared for her work by 
reason of an evening’s diversion from her rou- 
tine duties. But she who engages in any past- 
time to the extent of being mentally or physic- 
ally unequal to the tedious tasks of the school, 
violates the moral law and is justly subject to 
discipline. One has no moral right to indulge 
one’s appetite to the extent that the energy of 
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body must be consun i in digesting 


the 


food instead of directing the work of 


der one’s care. 


We might proceed indefinitely finding rea 
sons for the assertion that the superintendent 
must serve as disciplinarian of teachers. 


Teaching the Teachers. 
Another of the superintendent’s important re 


lations is that of teacher of his teachers. I 
the word teacher with discrimination, for I do 
not know that it is 


tendent 


use 
necessary for the superin 
to engage in the formal instruction of 

I believe it is Dr. White who defines 


teaching as “causing to know,” It 


teachers. 
is this idea 
l am trying to get at. 


Speaking from at least two view points, ] 
know that it is desirable that superintendents 
cause teachers to know, that they create con- 
stant, healthy growth among teachers. During 
a limited experience as examiner I have found 
from the ignorance of to 
As supervisor I have 


found a lack of deep, accurate scholarship to 


many who assume 


teach simply appalling. 


be one of the prime causes of weakness and 


failure. I do not hesitate to say that when I 
consider the responsibilities resting upon my 
own feeble shoulders, the welfare of the hun 
dreds of dear boys and girls who are my 


charges, I shudder at my own limitations. 1] 
work and pray that I may have strength and 
wisdom and learning equal to the momentous 
undertaking. ‘Though it is the oldest of the 
recognized requisities we must wake more fully 
to the necessity of liberal scholarship. 

In June, 1903, Mr. James B. Cunningham, 
the 


school, as chairman of a committee appointed 


lamented principal of Birmingham high 


by the Alabama Educational Association to 
suggest a professional reading course to the 
teachers of Alabama, submitted a report brist 


ling with criticisms of conditons as they were. 
None will deny that these criticisms were fair 
and just. that 
day are noticeably better. 
the 


the conditions to 
All must admit that 
and 


Few will say 


apathy of teachers 


that 


superintendents 
Now, 


then, there is dire need of professional study 


made report necessary. even 


as 


among us all. The proverbial saying, “Stagna 


tion is ruin,” applies to no other profession 


with more force than to that of teaching. 


Every teacher needs the power secured by 





general scholarship, the culture only made pos- 
sible by with the world’s best 
literature, and the confidence that becomes her 
rightful mastering the tech- 
nical scholarship of her day. When growth in 
one or all of these ceases, her power as a teacher 
begins to wane. We conclude, therefore, that it 
is the duty of the superintendent to cause the 
teacher to know, and that one of his greatest 


acquaintance 


possession upon 


opportunities for usefulness is in teaching his 
teachers. 

As I conceive it, one of the most responsible 
and difficult functions of the superintendent is 
that In the American School 
Board Journal (issue of July, 1908), we find 
these words: 


of harmonizer. 


“Kvery superintendent is exposed 
by virtue of his position to abuse from several 
quarters. He is placed between the ofttimes 
conflicting interests of teachers and patrons and 
boards. He be the mediator in 
every contest and not infrequently the storm of 


school must 
protest and trouble spends itself upon the wreck 
of his career.” . 

In the same journal (issue of May, 1908), we 
read as follows: “There is no position in munic- 
ipal official life more arduous, more exacting 
and more vexatious than that of school superin- 
tendent. No public demands more 
scholarship, more character, and more executive 
ability. No one in publie life is more gsur- 
rounded by more watchful eyes and is weighed 
and measured more critically. 


position 


“There are always four factors that stand 
ready to praise and to condemn the superin- 
tendent, and like four walls, they enclose his 
official perspective. Here is the school board, 
there the teaching corps, here the press, there 
the public. 

“Those who are prejudiced against a superin 
tendent can readily find objections. His capa- 
bilities can be minimized, his shortcomings en- 
larged upon. If he is firm, he is stigmatized 
an autocrat; if he is discreet, he is designated 
as a weakling; if he is progressively active, he 
is stamped as a faddist; if he is conservative, 
he is condemned as a back number. His motives 
are only too readily questioned, his judgment 
misinterpreted and his actions misconstrued.” 

Yet, I maintain that the superintendent’s duty 
as harmonizer is plain. Being the representa- 
tive of parents, pupils and teachers, it is clearly 
his duty to see that all these work in harmony in 
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HARDLY A REFORM. 

Two members of the Des Moines 
board have started a movement to abolish the 
board of education in that city. They pro- 
pose to substitute for it a single director of 
schools, or a paid elective commission of three 
members who will devote their entire time to 
the management of the school system. They 
declare that the present school board is over- 
worked and that the members must look after 
a multitude of details, at a great loss of time 
to their private business interests. 

It is evident that the Des Moines 
board officials have a mistaken notion of their 
function and of the functions which the su- 
perintendent and secretary should have. A 


school 


school 


board which understands the position it ought 
to occupy and which delegates to its paid 
executive officers the responsibility of taking 
the initiative in school affairs, and of carrying 
out professional and business details, has not 
too much work. If the Des Moines board has 
arrogated to itself duties other than its legal 
judicial, legislative and advisory functions, it 
it quite correct in seeking a change in the 
present method of organization and manage- 
ment. 
posed by the two members are hardly worthy 


On the other hand, the remedies pro- 


of adoption. 
As a model for fostering the democratic 


spirit of the American nation, public school 


government has always stood pre-eminent. To 
be frank, there has been probably too much 
democracy. It would be an expedient of 
doubtful value, however, to substitute a single 
paid director for the school board. That such 
an office would readily become political spoils 
is evident to anyone familiar with 
municipal government. ‘To make the school 
superintendent his appointee, would rob the 
latter official of this recognized position and 
would make a layman the real executive head 
of the schools. A commission of three is not 
less objectionable than a single official, though 
perhaps for slightly different reasons. The 
political difficulty will be present in such a 
body, especially if its members receive a con- 
siderable salary. 

The complaint of the two Des Moines officials 
is simply further testimony that school board 
organizations must be universally changed 
according to the plans which have been adopt- 
ed in such cities as Boston, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Newark, Toledo, Seattle, ete. . The 
schools must be directly governed; first, by : 
superintendent who has initiative and execu- 
tive authority in all scholastic matters ; second- 
ly, a business director who manages the 


who is 


KhoofomFunl  . 


finances, the buying and the record keeping; 
and thirdly, a building superintendent who 
plans and supervises the construction and 
maintenance of the school plant. The board 
retains over these officials a general legis- 
lative and advisory authority. The paid offi- 
cials initiate and carry on the business of the 
schools subject to the approval or veto of the 
board. The plan is readily adaptable to any 
size community. 


METHODS OF SELECTING SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTS. 


The most important preliminary step in the 
erection of a schoolhouse is the selection of 
a school architect. School boards will be 
especially interested in methods of choosing 
these important persons at this time of the 
year, when plans for the extension of school 
facilities are under way for the spring and 
summer months. 

The selection of an architect for a school- 
house that will be in all respects modern and 
economical means more than the hiring of an 
efficient general practitioner. It should mean 
& man with considerable knowledge of the 
principles of school architecture. Such men 
are readily available, for with the evolution 
of specialized construction the problems arising 
in buildings for scholastic purposes have been 
solved in recent years to an extent in that 
there has been developed a body of school- 
house architects intimately the 
needs of a school building and whose plans 
and judgment can be accepted with security. 
Nevertheless, there are boards of education in 
every state who are willing to entrust to unin- 
formed builders even the erection of high 
schools. 


who know 


This practice cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

An expert schoolhouse architect will draw 
plans and specifications scientifically and in 
accordance with hygienic, scholastic and ad- 
ministrative needs of the school and the eco- 
nomic capability of the community. In let- 
ting the contracts, care will be exercised to 
secure the best materials and methods of con- 
struction at a minimum of expense. During 
the construction of a building a school board 
will have at its command the experience and 
knowledge of an expert who at all times en- 
deavors to secure the efficient execution of 
plans, accurately and economically within the 
specifications. Most important, finally, in 
turning over a building to a school board 
there always is included the responsibility for 
successful use, upon which depends the repu- 
tation of the planning and supervising ar- 
chitect. 

Schoolhouse architects are employed by 
boards of education in one of three manners. 
There is, first, the architect who is perma- 
nently employed by the board of education and 
known as the official schoolhouse architect. 
Then there is the architect selected by the 
board as the result of a competition. Finally, 
there is the architect who is directly employed 
for the planning and erection of one building 
and who is dismissed upon the completion of 
the building. 

For large cities, the architect permanently 
employed as an agent and representative of 
the board of education to prepare, plan and 
superintend the construction of all school 
buildings is best. Many larger cities of the 


country and a few of the smaller ones are 
snecessfully erecting all new buildings and 
making all repairs and changes on old strue- 
tures under this plan. There have been created 
schoolhouse departments throughout the coun- 
try, which, in an intelligent and _ scientific 
manner are developing schoolhouse construe- 
tion. They have standardized many ideas, 
until lately ignored, have developed types and 
styles of school buildings both beautiful and 
excellent; have reduced the work of each of 
their boards of education and special com- 
mittees to purely the executive, and have 
taught the great lesson of economy and hon- 
esty in public building. 

The competitive idea of choosing plans has 
The latter 
seem to outnumber the former in that the best 


its advantages and disadvantages. 


‘architects, unless specially invited in the pro- 


gram, rarely deem their entry worth while. 
Again, the plans submitted are plans to be 
accepted and not always plans to be practically 
worked from. And finally, as in most cases, 
the plans are not kept within the limits of 
available funds and when once accepted are 
practically destroyed in cutting and corree- 
tions. ‘The principal argument advanced in 
favor of the competitive idea is that high types 
of plans are produced. 

In small communities, where the constant 
employment of an architect is impossible, it is 
most practical to engage an architect for the 
planning of every new building. ‘This allows, 
primarily, the free working out of ideas by 
the board and architect. Secondly, it draws 
on the class of school architects whose every 
building means so much added to or sub- 
tracted from a necessary reputation. It in- 
volves no other salary than the regular five 
or six per cent commission and assures a care- 
ful consideration of local conditions and needs. 
It especially encourages co-operation between 
the architect and the professional factors. 


N. E. A. TO BOSTON. 
Undoubtedly the active membership of the 
N. E. A. will find considerable satisfaction in 
the announcement that the association is to 


go to Boston for the summer meeting. ‘The 
far West has had the conventions twice in 


close succession and the holding of the meeting 
in San Francisco would be an expedient of 
It is regrettable that the 
Golden Gate city has been so unfortunate as 
to lose the meeting twice. 

Boston is a city full of historic interest. It 
is the literary mecca of the nation, and a 
pilgrimage to it will be well worth the time 
and expense of every teacher. ‘The rates 
secured by the executive committee after a 
hard fight are a one-half fare on the certificate 
plan. The conflict with regular summer ex- 
cursion rates will not be present and it may 
be assumed that the enrollment will be larger 
than in the last three or four years. The 
Boston committee is preparing for a large 
meeting. They hope to exceed the 35,000 
mark which was the record set in 1903. 

It now rests with local directors and com- 
mittees and department officers to make the 
convention a success by arousing some of the 
old time enthusiasm for the association. It 
is time to throw aside all factional and per- 
sonal strife and work together. 


doubtful wisdom. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. 

The board of education in New York City 
has recently refused to consider the pleas of 
the women teachers for equal pay, and they 
have promised to start another campaign for 
legislative interference. hey hold that they 
the 
men and are “rendering the same services” to 


successfully fill “the same positions” 


as 
the schools. The school board has on several 
occasions denied the petitions of the teachers 
on economic grounds and has been supported 
by so important a factor as the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 
merce,” 


ers, Says: 


The “Journal of Com- 
in discussing the claims of the teach- 
If there is any advantage at all in 
employing capable and well qualified men as 
teachers in the public schools, there can be no 
such thing as the “nositions” or the “service” 
being the “same.” ‘These differ with whatever 
reason there may be for employing the male 
mind and masculine qualities in the service 
of teaching public school pupils, and there 
would certainly be a loss to education if these 
were to be dispensed with. If they are to be 
retained they will have to be paid for and the 
pay can be made equal only by unnecessarily 
raising that of female teachers to the level 
of that necessary to secure properly qualified 
male teachers. 

This should be treated as an economic, and 
not a sentimental question, as it must be by 
all private employers where competition is 
allowed its normal play. It is not a matter 
of superior or inferior teaching ability, but of 
difference characteristies that innate 


in are 


Teaching Parents in a New York Social Center 


and of the demand and supply for the capaci- 
ties of each sex. Men who are fitted by 
natural ability and aptitude and by training 
to be efficient teachers can render a kind of 
service that women cannot render which it is 
desirable to have in public schools. But the 
opportunities and inducements in other call- 
ings are such that to secure them they must be 
paid substantially what they could earn else- 
where. The pay is at best relatively small for 
men of proper ability and training. 

There is no such range of other occupations 
open to intellectual and educated women, and 
the result is that they are attracted in large 
numbers to the teaching profession. There is 
no lack of supply, and their competition for 
places determines or ought to determine their 
scale of compensation. As a rule they are well 
paid. On the other hand, the number of well 
qualified male teachers for the special service 
they can render is hard to get, on account of 
the attraction of more lucrative occupations. 
When women can successfully fill the “same 
positions” or “render the same service” as 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, editors and public 
officials, there will be more ground for de- 
manding the same pay for them as educators. 
To grant it in response to a sentimental de- 
mand would be inexcusable extravagance with 
public money. 


It may seem paradoxical to say that the 
efficiency of a school board depends in a large 
measure upon its superintendent. While it is 
true that the superintendent is the creature 
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The Schoolmaster’s Problem 


of his board, it is also true that the influence 
of a strong executive official in the superin- 
tendent’s position wields a most potent in- 
fluence upon the character and scope of the 
work of a board. 


The worst thing about being truly good in 
school is that it is such a lonely job. 

It is surprising how much nonsense there 
is masquerading as school work. : 


Be interested in your school board work. 
If you are not, then quit it. The great ele- 
ment of success in an activity is interest in it 
and love for it. 

The appreciative superintendent is always 
appreciated. He sees the good qualities in his 
teachers and principals, in the members of his 
board. He does not belittle the community in 
which he labors. He speaks well of the people 
and their conditions. He seeks to see the best 
motive in every act of his co-workers. He has 
faith in himself, in his assistants, in man in 
general, in his God. His influence is always 
for good. 


The superintendent who fails to read the 
best school administrative periodicals cannot 
be classed as a first class educator. How can 
he recommend with authority on school hy- 
giene, architecture, administration if he does 
not keep abreast of the improvements con- 
tinually being made. 


A little prominence at an educational meet- 
ing swells a small man up like a toy balloon. 
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N. E. A. Executive Committee Secures 
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NEW BUILDING FOR WAYLAND ACADEMY, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


Betts & Hosmer, Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A REMARKABLE STAMP SALE. 


The Wiseonsin Anti-Tubereulosis Association 


closed in January its annual Christmas stamp 
sale, after having disposed of approximately 
2.500,000 stamps. The wide in- 
terest in the campaign against the 
“white plague,” and resulted in a considerable 
fund which will be applied to the fight against 
the disease. 

More remarkable, however, was the interest 


sale aroused 
waged 


which was aroused in the general subject of 
hygiene. At no time in the history of the state 
have the citizens been so thoroughly aroused 
to the necessity of clean living as during this 
campaign. 

The efforts 
largely upon the publie schools, because in the 
opinion of the leading spirits, the hope of the 
future lies in the education of the public school 
children to the necessity for clean living. 

As an 
prizes calculated in themselves to promote sani- 
tary conditions in schools. 


association centered its very 


incentive the association secured five 


These consisted of 
three vacuum cleaners, manufactured by the 
American Air Cleaning Co., fifty copies of the 
Gulick Hygiene Series, published by Ginn & 
Co., and a drinking fountain, 
by Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

These 
school people all over the state. 
the 
upon the average sale per pupil enrolled. Teach- 


manufactured 


the 
contest 


awakened 
The 


were 


prizes immediately 


was arranged so that awards based 
ers and pupils were then acquainted with the 
idea of the Christmas stamp and the necessity 
The 
tious in that the parents of children not only 
purchased stamps, but in many 
helped actively in the canvass. 


for clean schools. interest became infee 


communities 


As a result, the sale of stamps was trebled 


over the previous year. In the city of Mil 
waukee the publie schools alone doubled the 
number of stamps disposed of. The First Dis 


trict school of Milwaukee, which was awarded 
a vacuum cleaner, sold 103,650 stamps, thirty 
times the number sold in the year previous. 
The Eighteenth District school was the second 
in the city with a sale of 69,676, or six times 
its previous best performance. 

In the state, the village of Black River Falls, 
with a total population of less than 2,000, sold 
98,000 stamps. This amounted to than 
59 per inhabitant and is, so far as is known, 
the world’s record. 


more 


The city not only won a 
vacuum cleaner, but 
tain. 


also the drinking foun 
The people are thoroughly aroused and 
have now taken steps to provide public spit 
toons on all streets. 

The city of Burlington won the third vacuum 
cleaner with a sale of 56,450 stamps. The Gu- 
lick hygiene books were won by the village of 
Oregon with a sale of 5,350 stamps. 

Dr. Dearholt, the 
Anti-Tubereulosis Association, in 
the results of the sale, said recently: “We are 
satisfied that the campaign this year has 
aroused greater interest on the dangers of tu- 
berculosis than any previous effort. The schools 
took particular interest. The hope of the future 
for eliminating consumption lies in the school 
children of today. Thousands upon thousands 
of parents, especially those of foreign parent- 
age, cannot be reached except through the 
schools. They will accept from their own chil- 
dren new modes of living and new ideas con- 


Wisconsin 


discussing 


secretary of 


cerning hygiene and sanitation which no out 
side infl effect We believe that in 


ence can 


interest was 
Our 
campaign would certainly not have been so suc 
cessful without the offered. As a 


good result school boards all over the state have 


offering prizes tO the schools 


aroused in the subject of school hygiene. 


incentive 


been impressed with the necessity of teaching 
the precept, and 
cially by the example of clean schools.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION RULES. 

The state board of education for New Jersey 
has drawn up for the guidance of local 
school boards in administering the medical 
inspection law. The statute provides that city 
and district boards draw up regulations, with 
the approval of the state board, and the 
given below are 


hygiene in schools by espe 


rules 
new 


rules 
intended to assist loeal author 
They are as follows: 

1. Every Board of Education shall appoint 
as medical inspector of schools in its district, 
a regular practitioner of medicine, duly quali 
fied to practice in that district and physically 
able to serve. It shall fix his duties in aceord 
ance with the rules of the State Board of Edu 
eation and regulate his pay. The medical in 
spector shall be appointed for one year. 

2. Two or more adjoining school districts 
may unite in the employment, of a medical in 
spector for economy’s sake, or other reasons. 
Under circumstances district shall 
pay its part of the salary in proportion to the 
number of pupils in each district. 

3. The State Superintendent of Public In 
struction shall provide the necessary blanks 
needed for carrying on the work of the medical 
inspector and for gathering, preserving and for- 
warding to the State Board the statistics col- 
lected. These records are the property of the 
local boards, and must be preserved by them. 
Such parts of these records as may be desig- 
nated from time to time shall be filed with the 
secretary of this board. 

4. Pupils sent home from school by a medi- 
eal inspector, with a diagnosis of infectious or 
contagious disease, either actual or suspected, 
shall not be readmitted to their respective class 


ities. 


such each 


rooms until they shall present a written excuse 
signed by their family physician or some other 
regularly qualified physician who has examined 
or treated them. This rule covers 
disease of the skin or scalp and of purulent 
discharges from the eyes, nose or ears, as well 


cases of 


as the commonly recognized diseases of an in 
fectious or contagious nature. 

5. Boards of Education shall carefully con 
form to all rules of local Boards of Health re- 
garding sanitary conditions in and about school 
property and in the matter of quarantine. 

Regulations for the medical inspectors to be 
appointed are also included. 
as follows: 

1. The medical inspector shall use the same 


They are in part 


eare and skill in examining pupils under his 
charge as he would in the case of private 
patients. 

2. The time for the stated medical inspec 
tion of the schools shall be arranged in each 
district to suit the convenience of the school 
authorities and the inspector. It is advisable 
that the regular visit for the detection of pos: 
sible communicable diseases should be made as 
soon after the opening of the morning session 
of the school as possible, in order that children 
suffering from such diseases may not be kept 
in the class rooms and become further source 
of danger to others. Emergency calls must be 
responded to as quickly as possible. 

Rule 3 frequency of 
which are to be made at least twice a month 
in rural districts, once a week in small towns 
and at least three times a week in cities. 

Rule 4 provides that at commencement of 
each school year the inspector shall arrang: 


covers inspections, 
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C. &. & ‘ a i 1 of each school 
child in his d 
Then the regulations continue as 


5. It shall be the duty of the 


spectol to | 


follows: 
medieal in 
from the 


immediately exe class 


room any pupil whom he may suspect of having 


any form of contagious or infectious or com- 
municable diseas This pupil shall be sent 
home at once with a written statement signed 


by the medi 
the disease 


‘al inspector stating the nature of 
suspected and requesting that the 
pupil be seen at once by its family physician. 
The medical shall not attend such 
eases professionally unless he is the regular 
medical attendant of the family. 

6. The medical inspector shall be especially 

eareful to comply with all rules and regulations 
of the local and health and 
promptly notify the proper authorities of all 
eases of contagious or infectious disease. 
7. The medieal inspector shall from time to 
time, examine into the sanitary condition of all 
school properties in his district and keep the 
board of informed thereof. Any 
special work required of the medical inspector 
by the loeal board of education such as fre- 
quent extra visits, vaccinations or fumigations, 
shall be arranged for by mutual agreement. 

8. The certificate of exemption from vac 
cination of any pupil shall be made by the 
medical inspector as required by Section 121 
of the School Law. 

WILL GO TO BOSTON. 

The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Education Association will be held in 
Boston, July 2 to 10, 1910. A rate of one fare 
has been granted for the occasion by the Grand 


inspector 


state boards of 


edueat ion 


Trunk Railway, in which all other roads will 
probably concur. 

In October last institutions 
and the citizens of Boston, headed by President 
Lowell of Harvard University, renewed their in- 
vitation for the convention in 1910. 
The lines of the New England Passenger As- 


the educational 


annual 


sociation tendered a rate of one and one-fourth 
fare on the certificate plan, subject to the con 
currence of the trunk lines and their western 
connections. ‘This tender was rejected by the 
trunk lines at three successive meetings, and a 
rate of one and one-half fare offered instead. 
The this rate, 
which is 50 per cent higher than the rates for- 


executive committee regarded 
and discriminatory 


in comparison with other 


merly granted, as unjust 
against the N. Kk. A. 
convention for 


rates and with the lower rates 


summer tourists and oceasional excursions 
which have prevailed during the past two years; 
and, therefore, on January 17 issued official an 
nouncement adverse to holding the next con- 
vention in Boston with a railroad rate of one 
and one-half fare. 

Two days later the New England Passenger 
Association met in Boston, and at that meeting 
the Grand Trunk Railway gave individual no 
tice that it would put in a rate of one fare for 
the round trip Milwaukee 


and points eastward on their line upon the fol- 


from Chieago and 


lowing conditions: 

One first-class limited fare by route traveled 
for the round trip, on the certificate plan. 

Going tickets to be sold, with certificates, for 
about four days, dates to be determined. 

Return tickets to be issued upon properly 
validated Boston 
within Certifi- 
cates will not be viseed by validating agent un- 


certificates, leaving 


from date of sale. 


good 
two weeks 
less they bear the signature of some duly au- 
thorized official of the National Education As- 
sociation, certifying that the holder is a mem- 
ber thereof. 

A fee of twenty-five cents will be charged for 
each certificate viseed. 

An extension of about sixty days, but in no 
ease later than September 15, will be granted 


by deposit of properly endorsed certificates . 


ear 
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SCHOOL BOARD PUBLICITY. 


The average public school official is indiffer- 
ent to the value of publicity. Occasionally we 
find school boards who resort to executive 


sessions. A number of superintendents would 
hide important educational improvements as pro- 
fessional secrets and some secretaries seem to 
consider the business administration in the light 
of a private enterprise. 

Discussing this attitude, the Rochester, N. Y., 
Times says of the board of education in its city: 

Imagine what would be the attitude of the 
voters of Rochester if the common council 
should vote to exclude reporters. Yet the school 
board, as to school matters, is as much a legis- 
lative body as is the common council with 
reference to other phases of city government, 
and its deliberations, in our judgment, should 
be equally open to all. Until they are thrown 
open, the impression will persist that the board 
is indifferent to public sentiment. Be this im- 
pression right or wrong, its prevalence is a 
barrier to the best results. 

Moreover, the education of voters as to what 
the schools are accomplishing and why is as 
proper a part of the board’s function as the 
education of children within the schools. It is 
not possible for the average citizen to go 
through or to comprehend the technical terms 
in the formal board of education reports. These 
need to be interpreted; and the time to do this 
is all the time, not merely at intervals during 
crises of controversy. A _ publicity bureau, 
actual if not formal, might well supplement 
open board sessions. The university has found 
the need of one; and its circle of interest is 
small compared with the circle interested keenly 
in our publie schools. 

We say these things from a friendly stand- 
point, believing, as we do, that whatever faults 
are in our schools, the merits far outweigh them. 
But the faults will continue to be magnified 
and the merits misunderstood or overlooked so 
long as the average taxpayer is not fully ad- 
mitted into the board’s confidence through the 
widest possible and the most continuous and 
sympathetic publicity. 

The Omaha board of education has aban- 
doned its policy of covering all school property 
with fire insurance of the general blanket form. 
In the future all school buildings will be insured 
individually for a specific amount, and no policy 
exceeding $5,000 in one company will be ac- 
cepted upon a building. All outstanding in- 
surance has been cancelled and renewed accord- 
ing to the new plan. The creation of an insur- 


ance fund was decided upon and $2,000 will be 
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set aside each year to be invested in interest- 
bearing securities. 


St. Louis, Mo. Free use of schoolhouses for 
public meetings has been granted by the board 
of education. 

The Utica, N. Y., board of education has for- 
bidden collections of money in the schools for 
any purpose. Permission may be granted only 
by a vote of the board. 


Chillicothe, O. The school board has abol- 
ished the city library board, created by itself, 
and has appointed a committee of its own mem- 
bership to control the administration and man- 
agement of the Public School library. The 
librarian has been made clerk of the board, 
effecting a saving in salary expense which can 
be applied to the purchase of new books. 

The school board and the police department 
of McKeesport, Pa., are co-operating in enfore- 
ing safety stops of street cars in front of public 
school buildings. The local street railway com- 
panies issued orders some time ago requiring 
motormen to bring their cars to a stop before 
passing a school, but the orders were not gen- 
erally observed. 

Chicago, Ill. To relieve the part-time classes 
attended by nearly 10,000 children, the entire 
city will be redistricted. A canvass of the 
schools has revealed 20,000 vacant seats and it 
is expected that by carefully drawing the school 
boundary lines at least 6,000 children can be 
accommodated. 


Columbus, O. The school authorities and the 
police department have co-operated for several 
months in a campaign against the use of cig- 
arettes by boys under age. Not only street gam- 
ins and boys in the poorer districts have been 
given attention but high school students and lads 
from well to do families have been watched. 
Dr. Chas. F. Kuhn, president of the school 
board, in a recent interview stated that the habit 
had gotten a terrible hold on some boys. He 
spoke of one small fellow who smoked from 
forty to fifty cigarettes a day. 

New York City. According to an order issued 
by Supt. W. H. Maxwell, physical training is 
to be marked as any other school subject, and 






the physical efficiency of the students will be 
one of the items determining graduation from 
the grade schools. 

Dr. Maxwell recently issued a cireular to prin- 
cipals and district superintendents in which he 
outlined his system of estimating the ratings 
for graduation of the pupils, attainment blanks 
under the caption, “Physical Training and Hy- 
giene.” He gives three points: First, the effort 
and sueecess of the pupils to follow out instruc- 
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tion in hygiene on matters of cleanliness of the 
face, finger nails, mouth, hair and clothing, 
Second, good posture and expression of vigor 
as well as evidence of a correct physical habit. 
Third, chinning for boys, folk dances for girls 
should also be considered. 

“A child failing to receive a passing mark 
in physical training and hygiene,” said Dr. Max- 
well, “should be immediately returned to the 
school physician for examination and a special 
report of the case mace to the district superin- 
tendent.” 

The school board of Freeport, Ill., is con- 
ducting a crusade against games of chance in 
cigar stores, candy shops and other public places 
where children are apt to come into contact with 
them. Slot machines, lotteries and petty gam- 
bling devices have been found which the board 
considers detrimental to education, good char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Professor Edward C. Ellictt, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has recently completed a sum- 
mary of legislation on “Industrial Education” 
in the United States, for the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. The pamphlet 
is most timely and answers many questions 
which are being asked concerning the status 
of industrial education in various parts of the 
country. Mr. Elliott presents a survey of gen- 
eral laws, state aid, laws on special institutions, 
and provisions for industrial subjects in the 
regular schools. School officials who are making 
legislation will heartily weleome this pamphlet. 

Dr. George C. Ashmun, the newly elected 
president of the Cleveland board, has brought 
an innovation into school affairs by the estab- 
lishing a regular office hour. He has announced 
that he will be in the school board offices every 
day at 3 p. m. to transact business and meet 
such eallers as may require his attention. He 
hopes to avoid the transaction of all school 
business outside the board offices. 

The school committees in a number of Mas- 
sachusetts cities are uniting to secure legisla- 
tion for licensing newsboys. At present no 
city, outside of Boston, has a check upon boys 
who black boots, or sell newspapers, or small 
wares, and frequent violations of the compulsory 
education law are found. 

Muskogee, Okla. Seven hundred rural schools 
will at once be opened by the government in 
the eastern part of Oklahoma, according to a 
statement made recently by John D. Benedict, 
superintendent of Indian schools in Oklahoma. 
The government will spend $150,000 to maintain 
schools in districts where there is not enough 
taxable lands to maintain schools. Full-blood 
Indian and minor lands under the enabling act 
can not be taxed. 

The Philadelphia board of education met a 
disheartening defeat in its fight for a $4,000,000 
loan for the publie schools. Only $1,750,000 was 


allowed for the erection of elementary school 
buildings and no district high schools, of which 
the city is in need, can be erected. 





B. B. KINGSBURY 
Defiance, Ohio 


M. J. SAMUELS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Elected Presidents of Boards of Education in Ohio Cities 
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To Improve Teaching. 

Lexington, Ky. Supt. M. A. Cassidy has pre- 
pared a set of rules for teaching which he has 
issued to the instructors in the public schools. 
They read: 

1. Know well whatever you would teach. 

9. Get and keep the attention of your pupils, 
and excite their interest in the subject. 

8. Use language which your pupils fully un- 
derstand. Never talk over their heads—and. 
whenever possible, let them do the talking, and 
always the thinking. 

4. Always begin with what is already known, 
and proceed to the unknown by easy and natural 
steps. 

5. Arouse the self-activities of the pupils, 
and lead them to discover the truth for them- 
selves. 

6. Require pupils to restate, fully and cor- 
rectly in their own language and with their own 
proofs and illustrations, the truths taught them. 

7. Review carefully, thoroughly, repeatedly 
and with fresh consideration and thought. 

8. Show the pupils how to study: (a) By 
showing them how the study is related to life, 
or what’s the use; (b) how to supplement the 
thought of the author by reading between the 
lines; (c) by having them group facts so as to 
make a general truth; (d) by judging the worth 
of the facts for themselves; (e) by not trying 
to memorize anything until it has been thor- 
oughly studied. 

9. Require the pupils to use the knowledge 
acquired. Any knowledge that cannot be used 
spiritually, socially, or in actively helping the 
possessor or others, is valueless. 

10. Lead the pupils to become independent 
thinkers and doers of their thoughts. Don’t 
keep them so busy rehearsing what is in books 
that they have no time to think. 

11. Always ask questions that arouse thought, 
and not simply those that require an exercise of 
memory. 

Fire Drills. 

Lynn, Mass. To ensure the efficiency of the 
fire drills which are conducted monthly in the 
public schools, the school board has issued the 
following regulations: 

The principals are hereby required to have a 
uniform alarm for fire and fire drill, that of four 
rings on the gong and repeat (4-4). They shall 
appoint a suitable number of boy monitors who 
shall immediately, on hearing the alarm, see to 
it that all exits are open and clear. No clothing 
may be taken by the pupils on the way out 
unless it can be taken without retarding their 
progress toward the exit. In no ease should a 


class be turned back to a room during a fire 


drill. 


Drills must be completed at all events, 




















SUPT. JAS. A. KOONTZ 
Carrollton, Mo 


GEO. W 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Recently Elected Presidents of State Teachers’ Associations. 
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and in the same manner as though a fire was 
in progress, any enforcement of discipline to 
be made afterward. 
must at all 
other obstructions. 


All corridors and hallways 
times be free from furniture or 
Control of pupils should not 
be sacrificed for speed. In ease of fire, prin 
cipals must be responsible for getting every 
pupil out of the building and for sending an 
alarm to the fire station. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. The board has adopt- 
ed a rule that bills for coal delivered by dealers 
to the public schools be accompanied by receipts 
from the janitors by whom shipments were re- 
ceived. 


Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 


adopted the following rule to apply to instructors 


in evening classes: 

“No teacher shall be appointed or elected in 
the night schools, who has not received a cer 
tificate from the committee on night schools. 

“No teacher, except special teachers, shall be 
certified to teach in the elementary evening 
schools, who does not hold the certificate of the 
committee on teachers. 

“No teacher, except teachers of modern lan- 
guages and teachers in the commercial depart- 
ment, shall be certified to teach in the evening 
high school, who is not a college graduate with 
successful experience as a teacher, om who does 
not hold the certificate of the committee on 
teachers, and has had successful experience as 
a teacher.” 

Marion, O. A rule has been adopted by the 
school board that any student of the high school 
who fails to make a passing grade in one-half 
of his studies shall be remanded to the next 
lower grade. 

Newark, N. J. The school board has amended 
its rules that salaries be paid in twelve instead 
of ten installments. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The committee on rules has 
recommended that the following be incorporated 
in the board’s code: 

It shall be the duty of the truancy department 
te secure statistics, as far as possible, regarding 
truant children, to cover the following items: 

1. Length of time in months or years that 
child has instruction, and in what 
school or schools. 

9. Schooling received by each parent, where, 
at what schools, and extent. 

8. Age at which each parent began wage 
work or other employment, and kinds of work. 
Also number of hours worked each day in such 


received 


employment. 
Somerville, Mass. 
decided to abandon graduation exercises in the 


The school committee has 


SUPT. ELLA F. YOUNG 
Chicago, Il. 


SUPT. F. 


B. COOPER 
Seattle, Wash. 
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elementary schools and to simplify the com- 
festivities in the high schools. 
Pupils who complete the common school course 
will be presented with diplomas in their re- 
spective schools. 

Utica, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a rule to govern the action of teachers with 
reference to text book changes. It reads: 

Every recommendation with respect to text 
books or changes of text books shall be sub- 
mitted by every teacher in writing, together with 
the reasons for the change as recommended, if 
any, to the principal of the school to which the 
teacher may be at the time assigned, and such 
recommendation shall be forwarded by the prin- 
cipal to the superintendent. No petition with 
reference to the text books or change of text 


mencement 


books shall be circulated or signed by any teach- 
er. No book agent or agent of any kind shall be 
permitted to confer with any teacher during the 
hours of the school session. 

Utiea, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 

rule by which no student of the high school who 
has failed to be promoted for two successive 
years may remain in the school. It is provided 
that failure is due to neglect of work or un- 
necessary absence. 
Ind. A amendment to the 
rules of the school board requires that teachers 
visit schools singly. When a teacher desires 
to observe the teaching in another building she 
notifies the superintendent and requests a sub- 
stitute to take her class for the day. In the 
past the teachers of a building went on such in- 
spection visits in a body, thus necessitating the 
closing of the school. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted a 
rule that graduates from a state normal school 
who have in addition a diploma from a recog- 
nized university be granted credit for three 
experience. Graduates from the educa- 
tion department of any recognized university 
will be given two years’ credit. 

Washington, D. ©. The school board has 
approved of a suggestion of Supt. A. T. Stuart 
that certificates of graduation be issued to pu- 
pils who complete the eighth grade. 

Canton, O. As an economical expedient the 
board has abolished the office of school treasurer. 
The clerk of the board will perform the duties 
of treasurer. The funds of the district have 
been deposited in a local bank which pays inter- 
est on the daily balances. 


Marion, recent 


, 
years 


School Conditions. 

“The unfilled demands of one year are handed 
down to the next and many thousdnds of inno- 
cent and helpless children are made to suffer un- 
justly and to enter upon the duties of manhood 
and womanhood without that preparation which 
is their inalienable right. We may be in no 
way to blame for the school conditions that we 
have inherited from previous generations, but 
we are inexcusably to blame if we permit these 
conditions to be perpetuated.”—Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia. 





SUPT. J. B. TAYLOR 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Frank J. Barnard, who has charge of the 
interests of the American Book Company in 
the Pacific Northwest, was recently reappointed 
a regent of the Washington State College at 


Pullman. Mr. Barnard has held this position 
for many years, having also served as treasurer 
until the state treasurer was made custodian 
of the funds of all state institutions. The 
reappointment was generally expected, in view 
of Mr. Barnard’s conscientious and efficient 
service. 

Mr. Frank N. Sweitzer has severed his con- 
nection with Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Mr. Lewis Atherton, who was the Wisconsin 
representative for the Macmillan Company, is 
at present instructor in biology in the new La 
Crosse Normal school. 

Mr. W. W. Robertson covers the state of Ok- 
lahoma and the territory of New Mexico for 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Mr. E. L. Bailey, who looked after Ginn & 
Co.’s business in Louisiana and Mississippi, has 
resigned. He has been succeeded by Mr. S. W. 
Newell. 

Mr. O. G. Sherman has returned from a trip 
to the states of Oregon and Washington in the 
interests of Scott, Foresman & Co. He will 
shortly take up the state agency for Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Mr. Sherman formerly covered 
the state of Iowa. 

Mr. Paul P. Mason looks after the interests 
of Rand, MeNally & Co. in the state of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. J. R. Miller is still with Chas. E. Merrill 
Company. His territory comprises the south- 
ern portion of the state of Michigan and the 
entire state of Colorado. Naturally Mr. Miller 
is kept quite on the jump. 

Mr. Albert A. Silver has been elected acting 
president of Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York city. 

Mr. Carl H. Goodwin, late with D. C. Heath 
& Company, has been appointed to a responsible 
position in the New York office of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. He will he responsible for the 
conduct of the New York office. 

Mr. H. R. Bankart, one of Dartmouth’s star 
foot ball players last year, has accepted a posi- 
tion as representative for Atkinson, Mentzer & 





Mr. W. M. Hatch, New England manager of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., is colonel of the Vermont 
State Guard. The above snapshot shows Mr. 
Hatch acting in the capacity of military aide 
to Governor Prouty. 
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Grover in Greater New York. He is working 
out of the New York office, which has been 
recently opened by this firm. 

Mr. C. H. Ames has written a splendid tribute 
to the late William T. Harris. It appeared in 
the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods for December 23, 1903. 

Mr. O. M. Salisbury, who for nine years has 
represented the high school and college publi- 
cations of Ginn & Co., in Wisconsin, has re- 
signed. Mr. Salisbury has purchased a large 
tract of orchard land in the Bitter Root Val- 
ley in Montana. His new home will be in the 
Charlos Heights orchards, near the town of 
Charlos, in the midst of a veritable garden of 
paradise. The Bitter Root mountains rise 
within a half mile to the west and the Rocky 
mountains are within four miles to the east of 
his orchard. 

Mr. R. D. (Dick) Ewing, who has repre- 
sented the American Book Company in Colo- 
rado and Utah for some ten or twelve years, 
has resigned and discontinued active work Jan- 
uary first. He has been elected president of 
the Commonwealth Securities Company, with 
offices in Denver and New York. “Dick” is 
one of the “best ever” and the western contin- 
gent of bookmen are all sorry to lose him. He 
is a little man in a big place, but when he got 
into a book fight, oh! my! 

Mr. M. H. Jencks, formerly principal of an 
elementary school in Troy, N. Y., is now rep- 
resenting Ginn & Co. in Western New York 
state. Mr. Jencks is a congenial fellow and 
has a wide acquaintance among the school 
people. He is well liked by the fraternity. He 
recently took unto himself a wife. 

Mr. Isaac B. Smith, the genial agent of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. in Western New York, re- 
sides at Rochester. 

Mr. W. H. Shepard, who for a number of 
years was the New Jersey representative of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., is now secretary of the 
J. L. Hammett Company. 

Mr. O. FE. Klingamann, who represents the 
Maemillan Company in the state of Iowa, is 
in a hospital recovering from the effects of an 
operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Dan Miller, the genial Iowa agent for 
D. C. Heath & Co., is again attending to bus- 
iness. He was laid up for some time after 
submitting to a serious operation. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR EDGAR O. 
SILVER. 

We are printing below one of eight addresses 
delivered at the memorial services for the late 
Edgar O. Silver. The Orange Baptist Church 
at Orange, N. J., was filled with the gathering, 
which included some of the most prominent ed- 
ucators and publishers in the country. 

The following was the tribute of Gov. John 
F. Fort of New Jersey : 

If you were to look for a tribute you would 
only need to stand where I stand at this mo- 
ment and behold this splendid audience which 
comes here to do honor to Edgar O. Silver. 

The prayer that was uttered today declared 
that in his relations to education, to business, 
to the church and to society he was loyal and 
true. I believe if he were here this moment 
and were permitted to direct the course of this 
meetings, he would ask us to lift ourselves away 
from the sorrowing side; rather to the side that 
has in it delight at the fact that a man lives 
in the community an honorable life and dies 
with the respect of his fellow citizens. Of 
course, there is always a regrettable side in the 
death of anyone, but there is in the death of 
a man whose life is pure, whose character is 
noble, whose aims and purposes are honorable, 
something of an uplift as well as of a regret, 
and I would take your minds just for a little 
today along that line. 

I knew Mr. Silver as my immediate neigh- 
bor. He lived across the street from me for 


several years. lle was a helpful man as a 
neighbor and as a friend. Upon several ocea- 
sions since I have been governor of this state 
he has helped me by his advice, by his counsel 
and by books that he has been kind enough to 
give me; and I recall that quiet, unostentatious, 
modest, courteous gentleman who would come 
into your house and make the evening a de- 
light, or the few moments even that he spent 
with you a pleasure and privilege to have had 
spent with you. Now, when we come to com- 
memorate the life of such a man and speak as 
we are speaking today, we do not speak of his 
wealth—I notice no one spoke a word about it; 
we do not know and do not eare what he had 
of earth’s riches—-we do not speak of his fame 
or his honor or what he has achieved in publie 
estimation; we just talk of the loyal man, the 
splendid citizen, the man that stands for good 
things in the community. 

These business interests of which we have 
been speaking and which he has built up were 
simply the outflower of the kind of man that 
he was. What a gratification it is to us at 
this moment to feel, as his neighbors and his 
friends, that it is possible for a man like him, 
and for other men like him, to get results in 
business, to get the friendship of their neigh- 
bors and to get the affection, the gratitude and 
the love of the people of the state in which 
they are domiciled! He was not a citizen, they 
say, of New Jersey. Legally, that is true, be- 
cause he retained his citizenship in Vermont; 
but he was domiciled in New Jersey. This was 
really his home in the sense of being the seat 
of his family life and his business life. Tis 
summers were yonder, the balance of the year 
here. We knew him in his echureh and in the 
social, educational and business life of which 
the prayer spoke. 

I knew something of him on the side of his 
educational life. He conferred with me when 
he first undertook, with others, to lift Ped- 
die Institute out of its difficulties, and IT know 
how he strove in his kindly, manful, splendid 
business way, which characterized all that he 
did and his acts with all whom he came in 
contact with. It is a splendid thing, after all, 
friends, to live in a community and have it 
said after you, are gone that you were a good 
man, that you helped others, that you stood 
always for the right. 

Of Mr. Silver it can literally be said that 
he had no enemies. It took you little time to 
become acquainted with him, to understand 
him—so quiet, so modest, and yet so penetrat- 
ing and far-seecing and keen. You couldn’t 
spend an evening with him as his neighbor 
and his friend without seeing sincerity written 
all over his face. You couldn’t have him come 
to advise with you without realizing that his 
advice was sincere. He was a good neighbor, 
a good friend, and, after all, what else is there 
in life that is worth anything? When we are 
gone what is there better than to have it said 
that he was a cheery man and carried com- 
fort and consolation to all whom he met, car- 
ried happiness to others, and that in all his 
eareer he could be depended upon to do the 
right thing. Goodness is the best quality that 
we possess. If we are all as loyal to God and 
to ourselves as he was, it would be a better 
world in which we are living. Now, we people 
of East Orange, and particularly of this church, 
probably knew Mr. Silver better than others 
knew him. I do not know just how intimate 
he was with people, but whatever the extent of 
that intimacy, he gave the fuller measure of 
his ability and influence in their behalf. 

This meeting, as I have been watching it, 
has been to me a remarkable tribute. Forty- 
nine years ago, not half a century alive, prob- 
ably not over twenty-five years of business life, 
and here stand presidents of colleges and a 
judge of the United States Court—one of the 
best men in this country—the governor of the 
state of which he was a citizen, sending a tele- 
gram, his associates in business declaring what 
they have declared of a character of business 
man that he was—it is worth something, my 
friends, to be a true man! 
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Advantages of Vacuum Cleaning 


It sucks up all the dust and dirt in the rooms, 
without raising a particle into the air, and in- 
stantly shoots it into a dust-tight tank in the 
basement. where it can be destroyed by fire. 

The floor-sweeping tools are made in three 
sizes, V1Z 18-inches, 24-inches and 36-inches, 
designed to sweep a “swath” to correspond in 
width to these figures. 

These floor-sweepers are attached to a flex- 
ible hose, which is in turn attached to the riser 
main, as shown in the illustration. 

They sweep clean. They work in 
rections, “coming and going,” thus 
twice as fast as either a brush or a broom of 
equal width of swath—for the brush and broom 
are effective in one direction only—the outward 
or push stroke. 

They get all 
sucking it all 
crevices. 


both di- 
working 


dirt 
cracks 


fine 
the 


dust and 
out of 


the 
clean 


even 
and 


There is no need for oil, wet sawdust, pat 
ent compounds or similar stuffs, for the dirt 
and dust are not pushed into windrows and 
heaps, but picked up as fast as the tools reach 
them. 

The dust 
rooms into a 
destroyed 

The bristles on the ends of the floor-sweeper 
loosen all the dirt that accumulates around desk 
and table legs, along the base-boards, etc., and 
the suction force gathers it in before it has a 
chance to escape. 

With this tool 
much less ti 


all conveyed instantly out of the 
safe place in the basement and 


the floors can be swept in 
time than is required by the old 
crude methods, and the work is done infinitely 
better and cleaner. 

No after-dusting is 
scrubbing is necessary. 

The floors take on a smooth, polished ap 
pearance without the use of floor-dressings that 
emit unpleasant odors. 

The wall brush secures all the dust that set 
tles on the walls or ceilings, gathers the dust 
from chalk troughs, and keeps picture frames. 
mouldings, mantels and other dust-catching 
Places perfectly clean 

Both the 
are swivel 


required, and very little 


floor-sweeper and 
that they 


the wall-brush 


inted, so can be used 


(Illustration Shows Two-Sweeper Plant.) 


The 
sweeper,’’ 
outtit, for 
to enable one person to operate one cleaning tool. A 


term “one-sweeper,’” “two-sweeper,”’ 
forth, means that a 


has a power 


“three 
one-sweeper 
capacity sufticient 


and so 
example, 


two-sweeper plant furnishes power sufficient to 
tain a working vacuum for two persons, each 
tool. A three-sweeper plant three 
work at one time—and so on up to any 
operators required. 

If a two- or three- or four-sweeper plant, o1 


main 
using a 
persons to 
number of 


enables 


one of 


any larger capacity, is being used by one operator 
only, our patented Automatic Control Valve regulates 


the power consumption accordingly. If a second or 


third operator begins work while the first is still 
engaged, the Control automatically and instantly 


supplies the required additional power. Should one 
or more men stop work, each closing the thumb-valve 
in his arm-handle, power is reduced to 
Thus the power consumption is 
close proportion to the cleaning 


correspond. 
regulated in very 
service performed. 








at any angle—the floor-sweeper to clean unde1 
desks, radiators, tables, etc., the wall-brush to 
adjust itself to any angle 
ceilings, mouldings, and 
projections. 

The halls and stairways can be swept when 
ever desired during school sessions, as_ the 
sweeper is noiseless and dustless. This enables 
the children to march out and in without rais 
ing the clouds of dust so noticeable in school 


walls, 
hangings and 


necessary on 
other 


buildings where brooms or brushes are used, 
and it enables the janitor to finish his work 
much easier and earlier. 

The teachers are not driven out of their 


rooms after school, when they wish to make up 
their reports and close the day’s work, for no 
dust is raised even if the janitor must 
a room while the teacher is there. 

Very little scrubbing is ever required; thi 
atmosphere in an Aero-cleaned school building 
is made sweet, clean and wholesome. 

With the dust all expelled and destroyed 
every day there is none to soil the hands, cloth 
ing and books—and none to inhale 

Calisthenics may be carried on as vigorously 
and as long as desired without raising the least 
dust, which all teachers of physical culture will 
appreciate. 

No bad odors from dust 

No bad odors from kerosene-brushes. 

No bad odors from soured scrub-water, 

No dusty broom or brush sweeping. 

No “dusting” with feathers or cloths. 
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Vacuum Cleaning for Schools 


»wing typical installation of two-sweeper Aero System, 

ecially equipped for thorough, speedy cleaning of School 
All loose dust “drawn off” to air-tight rece 

le for destruction, instead of being brushed or “dusted” 


one surface to float about until it settles on another. 


uidings 


Manutecture 


American Air Cleaning Company 
MILWAUKEE, W SA 
Aero Vacuum Cleaning Systems are the 
standards of the world 


electric, steam or 
a ae 


n Dangerow Doing Nothing bu: Harm Wherever May Fall 


A sweet, clean, wholesome atmosphere. 

A clean, healthful school building. 

Vacuum Cleaning is the most efficient, the 
most powerful weapon that can be directed against 
humanity’s most insidious and most potent 
enemy—in-doors dust 

Vacuum Cleaning 


saves lives, it saves time, it 
saves money! 


It sweeps the school house more rapidly 
than can be done with brushes. 

It sweeps cleaner than can be done with 
brush or broom. ° 


It raises no dust in the process of sweeping 
and dusting. 


It does away with any dusting necessitated 
by sweeping. 

It sucks the dirt, and fine dust of the school- 
room through hose and pipes into a closed re- 
ceptacle in the basement, whence it is destroyed 
by fire. 

It sucks dust and dirt from places inaccessible to 
brush or broom, 

It enables the janitor to sweep at any hour 
of the day, when corridors or certain rooms are 
not in use. 

It is the ideal method for cleaning a school 
building after the dismissal of the pupils. 

It is now mechanically perfected and is a 
blessing to any community. 


We Have Installed Hundreds of Plants 


Our “Aero” (trade-mark) Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems are installed in all parts of the coun- 
try, from coast to coast, from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

We have equipped schools, churches, hotels, 
residences of various. sizes, theaters, office 
buildings, hospitals, factories, steamships, the 
car cleaning departments of the great railway 
and street car companies, and many other in 
stallations. 

List of prominent customers in all principal 
cities throughout the country may be had on 
application. 

Literature, explaining 


the various phases of the 
New Science of Vacuum 


Cleaning—the sanitary, the 
economical, the mechanical; its general utility and 
convenience —will be sent free to interested inquirers. 
Correspondence with school authorities is invited. 


American Air Cleaning Company 


F. J. Matchette, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
601 Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN MAN- 
UAL TRAINING. 


(Concluded from Page 3.) 
sarily connected with anything that procceds 
or follows, and therefore having no logical con- 
nection with anything is soon forgotten. Th« 
result is that definite progress is not assured 
and the completion of such a course no evidence 
of ability to handle new problems. It is not 
certain that the pupil can repeat the very prob- 
lems worked out in his school course, for each 
detail having been learned for immediate use 
and not connected by any underlying principles 
with other details is often forgotten as soon as 
used, so that at the end of the course the only 
things noticeable that the pupil carries away 
from the school is a poorly executed problem 
and a large over-estimate of his knowledge of 
mechanical work. The writer has often seen 
this demonstrated by pupils who have applied 
to him for advanced credit after completing a 
part or all of the work at well known institu- 
tions. It may be found that this method of 
class demonstration and the attempt to complete 
a course in school shop work by basing the in- 
struction on the project instead of following 
definitely planned courses by the use of regular 
texts is the chief reason why so many pupils 
from the manual training schools fail to make 
good in industry. This naturally leads to the 
demand for other types of schools for the teach- 
ing of industrial work. If the root of the dif- 
ficulty is in the methods of instruction em- 
ployed in the common schools, would it not be 
wise to first improve these methods before going 
to the large expense of establishing a separate 
class of schools? 
Failures in Old-Line Methods. 

The writer has found much evidence of the 
failure of the old-line methods, not only in his 
work with pupils in the grades and in high 
school, but also with those who have been pre- 
pared by well known institutions as teachers of 
manual training. ‘These people, graduates of 
what are supposed to be our best schools, were 
found to be unable to perform in a proper man- 
ner many of the elementary tool operations. On 
taking up scientific manual training they have 
confessed that their former course has somehow 
failed to provide them with the information, but 
that until actually studying the scientific prin- 
ciples of working materials they did not realize 
that their first course was so defective. The 
comparison made by some of these pupils, those 
ranking high in their credits in old-line work, 
would be considered gross exaggerations by those 
not familiar with the two systems of work. 

Lack of an Established Standard. 

There can be no question but that the most 
serious difficulty at present in the building up 
of a course in school shop work and the estab- 
lishing of proper methods of shop instruction 
is the lack of proper and well underst6od stand- 
ards with which to compare results. The work 
is established in a school or possibly in an entire 
school system and the work done is thought to 
be ideal. Teachers and pupils are delighted. 
Large and showy projects are made and pupils, 
teachers and parents believe that wonders have 
been accomplished. Eventually some of the 
pupils find employment in shops or factories 
and the school shop work is credited with the 
suecess. No careful analysis is made to deter- 
mine how much these boys owe to their tool 
work in school nor to determine what part of 
the work is responsible for the results. Seldom 
if ever are the methods of school shop work and 
the methods of instruction definitely criticised, 
and last but not least the fact that boys have 
entered shops and factories in large numbers 
and have met with success without any school 
shop work is overlooked. The determining of a 
standard for comparison will aid greatly in 
answering the question: Are the methods in use 





HON. A. C. ROSENCRANZ. 
President-elect Board of Education 
Evansville, Ind. 


in the school shops actually producing results 
with the pupils that specially need this work? 
There is another question that has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered in many sections: Are 
the results of a permanent character, or only 
those contingent upon the work being new and 
appealing to a superficial interest by its novelty ? 
Spoiling Work 

Another method peculiar to scientific manual 
training is the conducting of the class work so 
that seldom a piece is spoiled. Only in a very 
exceptional case is any pupil given a duplicate 
piece of material. This tends to a careful plan- 
ning of work, care and system in the work, and 
the largest possible thought factor in every de- 
tail. It is the logical sequence of teaching prin 
ciples which proceed from the known to the un- 
known by such steps as the pupil is able to take 
with certainty, and therefore there is little op- 
portunity for spoiled projects or spoiled pieces of 
even small size. This avoiding of spoiled work 
is not to be accomplished by having the pupil 
lay aside his regular work from time to time and 
practice the various operations on extra material. 
With the study of principles rather than pro- 
cesses there is really nothing to practice, for if 
the principle is well understood the result is 
correct the first time, if it is not understood the 
proper course to pursue is to get an under- 
standing of it before attempting to apply it in 
the working of the material. 

Although this avoids waste of material and 
reduces to a considerable degree the expense 
of carrying on the shop work, yet its chief value 
is in the constant increase in the power and con- 
fidence of the pupil that naturally follows the 
doing of tasks each more and more difficult and 
yet without any failures. 

For pupils to demonstrate to themselves by 
the use of properly graded shop work that they 
ean by proper study and effort do new and dif- 
ficult tasks with a certainty that they will sue- 
ceed is one of the largest possible benefits that 
can come from any sort of school or educational 
work. Is it not therefore reasonabk 
very high value on methods that will yield this 
return and on a system of work that 
affords an opportunity for such methods? 


to place a 
readily 
Why Children Leave High Schools. 


Dr. Edward L. Stevens, 
tendent in the New York public schools, has re 


associate superin 
cently presented his conelusions of the “mor 
tality” problem in high schools. Ile says: 

“(a) Many students enter high schools who 
do not intend to remain after the age of six- 
teen or after they secure employment. Of 450 
girls entering one of our schools about 130 were 
in this class. 

“(b) Many students find, or think, during 


the first or second years of the course tha the 
work they are doing is in no wise calculated te 
prepare them to work or to work efficiently. J] 
think it may safely be admitted that a year of 
Latin will be of little, if any, use to a boy who 
leaves at the end of the first year to enter a 
trade. 

“(c¢) Many students of rather mediocre ability 
find that a course determined largely by college 
entrance requirements is either too difticult or 
does not appeal to their abilities or interests. 

“(d) Many students are foreed unwillingly 
to leave and go to work by the accidents or em- 
barrassments met by their parents in business. 

“(e) Many students are tempted to leave by 
the offer of employment at apparently alluring 
wages. 

“(f) Some students leave beeause of the se- 
verity of the management or of the rigors felt 
at the hands of university-trained specialists. 

“(o) Some students die, and a considerable 
number, particularly girls, break down or fail 
in health.” 

In order to furnish pupils with education 
which shall be of value to them in their life 
work, Dr. Stevens made these propositions: 

“Many kinds of schools and many kinds of 
courses should be offered. The needs of com- 
munities should be studied in order that stu- 
dents in high schools should not be diverted 
from labor, but rather prepared for it, and for 
that kind which is needed and for which they 
are individually adapted. High school teachers 
must study children and their interests, tastes 
and capabilities more than subjects and sylla- 
buses. Secondary or higher education must not 
be considered as a means of escape from labor. 
Many must be 
hands. 


prepared to work with their 
When we have done all this, we will no 
Icnger be concerned about the number who leave 
high school before graduating, and I rather sus- 
pect that we will not long deliberate on whether 
pupils have read four or six books of Caesar, 
nor shall we discriminate against them if, be- 
ing girls, they have elected cooking instead of 
physies; or, being boys, they have elected mod- 
ern civies instead of ancient history.” 


Mr. Vernon G., 
superintendent of schools at Dixon, Ill. is now 
principal of the high school at Lincoln, Neb. 
His experience while at Dixon in raising the 
standards of high school work until the high 
school was accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of 


Mays, for the past three years 


Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
and keeping it up during the. two years that 
high school was carried on in store buildings 
and at the same time assisting to plan a new 
building, will be of great value to the Lincoln 
school officials. For Lincoln is about to erect 


a new high school which may cost $300,000. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GD, 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 








School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash- 
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$345.00 


in CASH and 
$145.00 
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and Girls sending in the 
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win the valuable prizes. 


interest in their work. 
upon request. 


Address: Educational Dept., 








The state of Washington will be open terri- 
tory for the text book adoptions after next year, 
when the five-year period of the last county 
adoptions expires. The new school code permits 
changes to be made in any year in any subject, 
provided the books in use in that subject have 
been in least This 
that there will be no more general changes of 
Books 
now in use may be continued without re-adop- 
tion, until it is thought best to displace them. 
The three-year period of the city adoptions 
expired last and 
were made, as there were this year. 


use at five years. means 


books such as took place five years ago. 


a number of changes 
All dis- 
four-year high 
schools are independent of the county adop 
tions. 


year, 


tricts maintaining accredited 


Among the new books announced for publi- 
eation in January by Charles E. Merrill Co. is 
a plane trigonometry by Fletcher Durell, head 
of the mathematical department of the Law- 
renceville School. In this publication, as in 
his other mathematical works, Dr. Durell has 
brought out the fundamental utilities which 
underlie and grow out of the principles pre- 
sented. The inclusion of the decimally divided 
degree, besides the regular examples of the de 
gree divided sexagesimally, meets the latest col- 
lege requirements. In other respects, too, the 
newest systems which have found favor in the 
U. S. Navy Department and by engineers of 
general practice have been incorporated in this 
book. 

Selections from the Economie History of the 





best drawings made with the 


Five Hundred PRIZES will be given away absolutely free. 


Enter the contest in earnest at once. 


to get the best results with Crayograph for ten 2 ct. stamps. 


NATIONAL DRAWING CONTEST 


$750.00 in CASH and PRIZES 


To PUPILS and SCHOOLS for the 





best drawings. 


NO 
ENTRANCE 
FEE 


FREE FOR ALL UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE 
“CRAYOGRAPHING” 


CONTEST CLOSES MAY 3ist, 1910 


The contest will be divided into classes, taking in all pupils in the primary and grammar grades and the high school. 
Have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. 


Regular 10 ct. box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2 ct. stamps or a handsome booklet included telling how 
Write for 8-page folder telling all about the big prize contest. 


THE AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio 


United States from 1765-1860, by Prof. Guy 
Stevens Callender of Yale, is a significant pub- 
lication. It is an account of economic affairs 
by persons who were in a position to under- 
stand them and will be found of great value 
in courses on economics and history. Ginn’ & 
Co. are the publishers. 

Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth has recently 
been added to the “Lake English Classics,” pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Company. The in- 
troduction, notes and word indexes are by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Neilson of Harvard University, 
whose edition of Shakespeare is favorably 
known. 

County Supt. J. L. Gillespie of Charleston, 
W. Va., formulated a code of Practical 
Ethies for teachers and has published the same 
in booklet form. 

A beautifully printed pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, illustrated with a number of interesting 
photographs. A tersely written, comprehensive 
account of the results of the shorthand contests 
held in connection with the New Zealand In 
ternational Exhibition last spring. The tests, 
conducted before independent examiners, were 
won almost entirely by writers of Gregg Short- 
hand. The booklet contains some of the matter 
dictated as well as details of the various tests 
Issued by the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago and New York. 


has 


and speeds. 


Educational publishers who are located in 
Chicago are considering the advisability of 
erecting an office and loft building in a central 
location. 

At a recent speed exhibition before the stu- 
dents of the Merchants and Bankers’ Schools 
of New York, Miss Rose L. Fritz, the world’s 
champion typist, wrote 170 words in Isaac Pit- 
man shorthand in one minute, and transcribed 
the same on the Underwood typewriter in one 


minute and twelve seconds. She also wrote 143 












jects), given to 10 schools sub- 
mitting the best CRAYOGRAPH 
drawings. 


PRIZE CONTEST 


They are worth trying for. 


Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal chance to 
The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 


It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate 
Box containing 3 sample sticks (about ‘4 actual length) in the three primary colors, sent free, 







$250.00 


FOR SCHOOLS 
in large, beautiful 


Pictures and Busts. 
(Your choice of over 3,000 sub- 
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words on the typewriter in one minute, copying 
from new matter. 

The Nobel Prize in Chemistry for 1909 was 
awarded to Professor Wilhelm Ostwald of Leip- 
zig. Professor Ostwald is, after Marconi, the 
best known in America of the Nobel prize win- 
ners. His works have included a number of 
text books, the most recent of which is “An 
Elementary Text Book in Modern Chemistry” 
(Ginn). Professor Harry Wheeler Morse of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory at Harvard 
is co-author of this work with Professor Ost- 
wald. 


TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 

Boston, Mass. Mintz’s “The New American 
Citizen” (Macmillan) has been adopted for the 
evening elementary schools. 

“The Earning Power of Shorthand” is the 
significant title of a pamphlet recently issued 
by Isaac Pitman’s Sons, New York. 

Worcester, Mass. The Laurel song book 
(Birechard) and Chardenal’s French course 
(Allyn) have been adopted for the high school. 

Gulick’s series (Ginn) has been adopted at 
Winona, Minn., to replace Blaisdell’s physiology. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The county board of educa- 
tion has adopted Arnold’s Language book 
(Ginn); Webb & Ware’s drawing books; Web- 
ster’s dictionaries (Am.). 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has adopted the following text books: 

Geography, Smith’s Practical (Harrison) ; 
Frye’s First Steps (Ginn); King’s (Scribner) 
Columbia Elementary (Hinds). 

White’s Story Reader (World); 
Grover’s Outdoor (Rand-McNally); Hyde's 
(Am.); Ball’s (Ginn); Black’s (Stradling) ; 
Haliburton’s Playmates (Johnson); Bender’s 


Primers, 


(Merrill) ; Wheeler’s (Wheeler). 
Writing, B. D. Berry’s (Berry); Steadman’s 

















Stars 


Trask’s School Gymnastics 


ye 


Games and Fancy Steps for the Schoolroom 


and Schoolyard 


POSITIONS ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL PAGE PORTRAITS 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 


Graduate of the Boston Normal Schoo! of Gymnastics, and Teacher of Schoo! Gym- 
nastics in the New Jersey State Normal School, the Philadelphia Normal Schoo! 
and the Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mailing Price for Single Copy, 60 cents. 
This book sells on sight, because it is exactly what teachers want. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Graded (Am.); Graphic Medial (Simmons) ; 
Smith’s Intermedial (Macmillan); Rational 
Slant (Hinds); Writing Hour (Merrill). 

Hygiene, Ritchie’s Sanitation (World) ; Dav- 
ison’s Human Body (Am.); Gulick’s (Ginn) ; 
Eadie’s physiology (Scribner); Hoag’s Health 
Studies (Heath); Lippincott’s physiology (Lip- 
pincott) ; Hutchinson’s Our Bodies (Merrill). 

Dictionaries, Standard Unabridged and Gram- 
mar School (Funk); Webster’s Common School 
(Am.). 


United States Histories, Mace’s (Rand-Mc- 
Nally); Montgomery’s Leading Facts (Ginn) ; 
Evans’ Essential Facts (Sanborn); Gordy’s 
Elementary (Scribner); Southworth’s First 
Book (Appleton); Morris’ (Lippincott). 

Mathematics, Hobbs’ algebra (Simmons) ; 
Smith’s arithmetic (Ginn); Brooks’ Normal 
Standard algebra (Sower). 

Readers, Blodgett’s (Ginn); Horace Mann 
(Longmans); O’Brien’s English for Foreigners 
(Houghton); Layton’s (Sanborn); Progressive 
Road (Silver); Faustine’s for Evening Schools, 
Hulshof’s for Foreigners (Hinds); Collard’s 
Beginners (Merrill); Hill’s (Ginn). 

Supplementary Reading, Riverside Literature 
Series, six titles (Houghton); St. Nicholas 
Stories (Century); Macmillan’s Classics, four 
books; Merrill’s Texts, Merrill’s Story Books; 
Maynard’s Classics. 

English, Scott, Southworth (Sanborn); Web- 
ster’s Grammar and Composition (Houghton) ; 
Canfield & Carpenter’s (Macmillan). 

The “Gulick Hygiene Series” has been intro- 
duced in practically every city in the state of 


PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING FURNITURE 
FOR NEW $125,000 HIGH SCHOOL AT 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sealed bids will be received by the under- 
signed unti! 8:00 P.M., Feb’y 21st, 1910, at his 
office, Room 1118, Schmulbach Building, 
Wheeling,W. Va. The following quantities 
are estimated and likely to vary either way 

400 Box Desks, lifting lid. 

Make bids on all adjustable and on one- 
fifth adjustable and four-fifths stationary. 

400 Tablet Arm Chairs. 

Make bids on rubber-tipped legs and on 
chairs fastened to floor. Tablet arm to be 
not less than &x20 inches. 

6 Teachers’ Desks. 

6 Teachers’ Chairs. Uniform with 
those now in use, so far as possible. 

24 Desks for Physics Laboratory. 

30 Special Desks for Book-keeping 
Room. 

15 Typewriter Tables or Desks. 

1 Large Koll-top Desk for Princi- 
pal's Office. 

8 Chairs for Principal's Office. 

All bids on above items should, so far as 
possible, be accompanied by samples of 
article upon which bid is made, or in lieu 
thereof, by cuts and sample of wood and 
finish used in same 

Sealed bids will be received until] 8:00 
P.M. Feb’y 28th, 1910. at same place as 
above, for: 

400 Steel Lockers. 

Sealed bids will be received until 8:00 
P. M. March 7th, 1910, at same place as 
above, for: 

1 Complete Gymnasium Outfit and 
Running Track, each item in the outtit 
to be priced separately. 

Address all communications to 


FRANK STANTON, 


Clerk of the Board of Education, Whee!l- 
ing. W. Va... Room 1118 Schmulbach Bldg 















net; postpaid. 


$1.25, net; postpaid. 


Wisconsin. During the year just closed the fol- 
lowing cities have added it to the list: Racine, 
Superior, Eau Claire, Janesville, Kenosha, Me- 
nasha, Menomonie, Rice Lake, Ripon, Wash- 
burn, Waukesha, Abbotsford, Amery, Barron, 
3nrlington, Chetek, Darlington, Delavan, De- 
pere, Lake Mills, Lodi and many smaller places. 

Lockport, N. Y., has adopted Southworth’s 
First Book in American History, published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Coulter’s Practical Nature Study is one of 
the regular adopted texts in the Indiana Read- 
ing Circle, 1909-10. (D. Appleton & Co., Pub- 
lishers. ) 

Granville’s trigonometry (Ginn) has _ been 
adopted by the Pennsylvania State College. 

Cambridge, Mass. Schoch’s Introduction to 
Geometry was adopted for use in the Rindge 
manual training school in place of Bradbury’s 
Elementary Geometry. 

The state board of education in Utah has 
adopted as the basis for the teachers’ examina- 
tions MeMurry’s How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study, and Palmer’s Self-Cultivation 
in English, Fiske’s Meaning of Infancy, Eliot’s 
Education for Efficiency, and Cubberley’s 
Changing Conceptions of Education in the Riv- 
erside Educational Monographs Series. 

Kenton, O. Krohn’s physiologies adopted. 

Chehalis, Wash., has adopted Bodge’s geogra- 
phies, Ashley’s American Government, Ashley’s 
American history. 

Port Townsend, Wash., has adopted the Wat- 
son & White arithmetics. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
Sesame and the Lilies. 

Three lectures by John Ruskin. 
Chas. Robert Gaston. Cloth, 213 pages. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

In the introduction to this edition of Sesame 
and the Lilies the editor gives a sketch of the 
life of John Ruskin, his middle life and old age. 
This is followed by an explanation of the text— 
the meaning of Sesame and the Lilies—and to 
this is added an essay on “Ruskin as a Repre- 
sentative of the Victorian Age.” The text is 
well edited, and there is added copious notes. 
The booklet can be reeommended. 

The Traveler and Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard. 

Edited by Rose M. Barton. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Both for “The Deserted Village” and “The 
Elegy” Miss Barton has supplied some valuable 
notes and introductory hiographies. These small 
classics, published by D. C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston, are greatly enhanced by painstaking 
care of the editorial staff. There are numerous 
schemes for graded lessons given and at the end 
of Goldsmith’s text many quotations are given. 


Edited by 
D.C. 


Cloth, 88 pages. 


PHILADELPHIA Adopts Berry’s Writing Books 


At a meeting of the Board of Public Education of the City of Phila- 
delphia December 14th, 1909, Berry’s Writing Books were placed on 
the list for use in the Public Schools. 


B. D. BERRY AND COMPANY 


LATEST TEXT BOOKS 


THE BRITISH ISLES. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


For the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 60 cents, net; postpaid. With ques- 
tions on the text, suggestions for written work, and introduction and appendix 
giving geographical and historical facts. Fully illustrated. 


EUROPEAN HERO STORIES. By Eva March Tappan. 
For the sixth and seventh grades. 65 cents, net; postpaid. Fully illustrated. 
THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK. 


Two-Book Course. Book I, for grades II to [V, 16 cents, net; postpaid. Book IT, 
for grades V to VIII, 20 cents, net, postpaid. 


THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
First Book, for grades IV and V, 40 cents, net: postpaid. Second Book, for 
grades VI, VII, and VIII, 60 cents, net; postpaid. 


A TEXT BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW TO STUDY. 
By Prof. F. McMurry. 


17th thousand now printing. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 










Single volume edition, 25 cents, 


The Essays of Elia. 

By Chas. Lamb. Selected and edited by H. 
Kk. Coblentz, Milwaukee, Wis. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Mr. Coblentz, in collecting data for this new 
edition of The Essays of Elia, has garnered the 
material with only one point in mind—to make 
a student’s edition, suitable and pleasing to those 
who may thus be led to a keener and sweeter | 
appreciation of what constitutes real humor, 
Over ninety pages in the book are critical 
and explanatory notes of no little value. The 
work also contains “Biographical Outlines of 
the Life of Chas. Lamb,” “A Selected List of 
Books Relating to Lamb,” and “Lamb’s Persona] | 
Traits.” 


Cloth, 319 pages, 


Home and School. 

By Mary Van Meter Grice. 
Illustrated, 152 pages. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anyone who has followed recent social move- 
ments must be impressed with the splendid re- 
sults attained by “home and school” societies 
as organized in a number of Eastern cities. The 
wider use of public school buildings for neigh- 
borhood centers promises to be a considerable 


Cloth, 12mo. | 

: 

z 

influence in bringing the school into closer touch — 
Mr. ] 


Christopher Sower Co, 


with the home, to modify the work of the former 
institution and to uplift very much the tone of 


dered h 
the latter. 


ing an 


The present book is an enthusiastic account law. T 
of the development of school and parents’ asso- any of 
ciations from the earliest mothers’ meetings to improve 
present day country and city organizations. The | graphic: 
author has been for fifteen years a leader in the i seven pi 
movement in Philadelphia and writes with a school g 
practical insight into methods of organization | lage scl 
and promotion. Her suggestions for ways and § ties and 
means of forming associations and for the va- : Quote 
rious activities which they may take up have the occupy | 


ry > IW » 1 , mm TT ‘ 
mark of wide experience upon them. The book | mon lav 


is filled with a helpful spirit and should be en- delibera 
thusiastically received by school men and social Ge ‘Gon 
workers. tions tc 
A Modern English Grammar. plained 
With composition. By Huber Gray Buehler, a satisf 
head master of the Hotchkiss school; author of J and pre 
“Practical Exercises in English.” 966 pages. of teac 
Newson & Company, New York. and ex 
This work is divided, generally, into a treatise ance, va 
on the nature of Language Lessons in Lam the vol 
guages and Literature, Lessons in Grammar, decision 
Literature and Composition. The book is very this fea 
interesting even to grown-ups, and must cap every si 
tivate children. ‘The pictures are clever and office. 
many quite artistic, and the selection of literary The ; 
pieces excellent. which j 
Manual of School Law. it is at 
By ©. W. Bardeen, editor of the School Bul state sc 
letin. Cloth, 12mo., 470 pages. Price, $1.50. The Pu 
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FOR 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


Isaac Pitman’s 


Shorthand 





Exclusively Adopted 





A Text Book for High School use 


covering a full four years’ course. 


Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 


and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 


FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
ART HISTORY 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 


information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Mr. Bardeen has for thirty-five years ren 
dered his state a remarkable service in print 
ing an understandable hand book of school 
law. The present edition is double the size of 
any of its predecessors and has been greatly 


improved in arrangement, content and typo 
graphical dress. The book is divided into 


seven parts, each treating of a separate unit of 
school government: districts, union schools, vil 
lage schools, city schools, town schools, coun 
ties and the state at large. 

Quotations from the actual statutory laws 
occupy but a small portion of the book. Com- 
mon law, which enters so frequently into the 
deliberations and actions of school officials in 
the conduct of the schools, and in their rela- 
tions to teachers, pupils and patrons, is ex- 
plained very fully. Nowhere have we seen such 
a satisfactory and complete exposition of law 
and precedent on teachers’ contracts, dismissal 
of teachers, corporal punishment, suspension 
and expulsion of pupils, compulsory attend- 
ance, vaccination, rules and regulations, ete. In 
the volume there are 1,678 references to legal 
decisions and more than 600 citations. It is 
this feature which makes the book valuable to 
every school executive and every school board 
office. 

The index has been given all the attention 
which it deserves. By parenthetical references, 
it is at the same time a complete index to the 
state school law of 1909. 

The Pupils’ Arithmetic. 

By James ©. Byrnes, Julia Richman and 
John S. Roberts. 216 pages. Price, $1.16, net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Part one covers the work of the first three 
years of school. A variety of devices makes it 
possible to give, in an interesting way, thorough 
drill in the fundamental processes of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. Clear 
ness is sought through the aid of pictures and 


diagrams. 


Cross references to show the inter- 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


FOR THE 


DAY AND EVENING 
GREATER NEW YORK FOR A FURTHER 
PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS COM- 


BY THE 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


MENCING JANUARY, 1910 


Partial List of Books Adopted 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand ... . . . $1.50 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 1.50 
Shorthand Reading Lessons No.1 ...... .20 
Business Correspondence in Shorthand ... . .60 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary . . . 1.50 


Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests .85 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting, by 


Chas. E. 
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Write for ‘‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best,’’ and 


relation of topies appear on these pages—a 
rather novel feature in an arithmetic. The 
work is expressed in abstract and conerete 


terms; some to be done at sight, some to be 
done orally, some to be done in writing. 

One cardinal merit of the old-time methods 
in teaching arithmetic was accuracy in mechan- 
ical computation. So much emphasis has lat 
terly been laid upon understanding processes 
that accuracy has been slighted. Today it is 
often charged against the average high school 
boy that he add a column of figures 
correctly or write an ordinary letter properly. 
A member of a board of examiners, a district 
superintendent, a public school principal in 
New York City have in this book used their 
observation and experience in trying to regain 
an excellence of an older time while retaining 


cannot 


the strong points of the present. 
Elsie and the Arkansas Bear. 

By Albert 
cloth, $1.00. 
delphia. 

Interesting, whimsical, natural, improbable, 
are fitting adjectives for “Elsie and the Ar 
kansas Bear.” Prose, poetry and song have 
been used in telling the haps and mishaps of 
this little girl of ten who is helped in running 
away from her wicked uncle by a most 
cious bear. He can speak two languages, that 
of his own kind, the bears, and that of men 
and women, while he charms both men and 
animals by his fiddling. The travels of these 
odd companions are full of adventure. Final- 
ly, reaching a colony of bears, Elsie becomes 
its queen and school mistress—teaching the al 
phabet to a roomful of restless small bears. 


sigelow Paine. Price, 
Henry Altemus Company, Phila 


25 pages. 


saga- 


In these days of discussion and differences 
over the powers and limitations of animals, one 


eannot help querying whether this story—de 
lightful for children and amusing for their 
elders—is wholesome, inspiriting humor or a 


Particulars of a Free Course by Mail for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 


31 Union Square, New York 


veiled argument in favor of the evolution of 

species. 

King Lear. 
By William 

duction and 

Thorndike. 


[loughton 


With an intro- 
additional notes by Ashley H. 
Cloth. 166 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 
A valuable introduction contains some spe- 
cially helpful paragraphs. One handles the pe- 
euliarities of the versification in King Lear, a 
second gives a minute analysis of the plot, 
while a third calls attention to the traditions 
and standards of actors and audiences in the 
Elizabethan Characters of high rank, 
great and bloody crimes, many deaths, then met 
with marked favor. A brief bibliography and 
judicious foot notes complete the editorial aids. 
All will tend to vitalize a story that will be po- 
tent in the imagination of mankind so long as 
children are misunderstood and deceived par- 
ents are forced to learn 
“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

Agriculture for Common Schools. 
3y Martin L. Fisher and Fassett A. Cotton. 


Shakespeare. 


age. 


Cloth. 381 pages. Tllustrated. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 
An attempt to bring the common schools 


into an intelligent relation with their surround- 
ings. It is hoped a greater appreciation of the 
opportunities on the farm, and hence better 
farming, may be one result of its use. The 
order of the sub-topics—soils, farm crops, hor- 
ticulture, animal husbandry, dairying—is log- 
ical. If one section is handled better than the 
other it is that of soils. As a knowledge of the 
composition and proper treatment of soil is es- 
sential to even moderate success, this section 
is certainly of fundamental importance. Prac- 
tical suggestions are numerous. Ninety-three 
illustrations add attractiveness and usefulness. 
A good index is a noteworthy feature. Appen- 
(Concluded on Page 30) 
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HE PALMER METHOD PLAN IS REVOLUTIONIZING 


WRITING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
The vitality of the true Pedagogical Principles taught by the PALMER METHOD 


OF BUSINESS WRITING is being demonstrated daily in the NEW YORK CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in FIFTY-SEVEN of the SIXTY-SIX PUBLIC SCHOOL DiS- 
TRICTS OF BOSTON, and in hundreds of smaller Public School Systems. The cost of 
introducing is trifling when compared with the results secured. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES are given teachers when complete introductions 
have been made. Where introductions have not been made, teachers are charged ten 
dollars for the Normal Course, \hrough correspondence. One copy of the self-teaching 


Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Union Square, East - . ‘ ' 





RECENT SCHOOL PATENTS. 
School furniture. Frank F. Kohler, South 
Zanesville, Ohio. 





The combination with a desk, of a vertical 
support therefor constructed of channel-iron, 
having its body portion formed with a longi- 
tudinal series of perforations, a chair, a channel- 
iron support for said chair having its lower end 
formed with an offset arranged at an angle 
thereto, a bolt adapted to pass through one of 
said perforations and to detachably engage the 
channel-iron support for the chair, whereby said 
chair and support may be adjusted with respect 
to said vertical support by the removal of the 
bolt from one perforation to another, and means 
for adjusting said chair and support with re- 
spect to said vertical support without removing 
said bolt from one perforation to another. 

Ink-well. Frank Guttendorf, Pittsburg, Pa. 





An ink well comprising an annular member 
adapted to be fitted in an opening of a desk and 
provided at its top with an outwardly-extending 
annular flange engaging the upper surface of 
the desk, and furthermore provided at its bottom 
with an inwardly-extending annular flange, a 
receptacle extending through said member and 
provided with a laterally-extending offset form- 
ing a shoulder seated upon said flange whereby 
said receptacle is supported in an upright posi- 
tion, said offset portion terminating at a point 
removed from the top of the receptacle to pro- 
vide a seat, a gasket surrounding and flushed 
with the top edge of the receptacle and mounted 
upon said seat, a convex-concave lid having a 
flattened perimeter provided with a lug and a 
hook diametrically opposed to each other, means 
for pivotally connecting said lug to said flange, 
a plate arranged within the lid and moving 
therewith and adapted to seal said receptacle, 


More information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


New York City 


a spring interposed between the plate and lid 
for maintaining the plate in a sealing position, 
and means carried by the flange and adapted 
to engage the hook for maintaining the lid in a 
closed position. 


Thomas H. 


Eraser. Costello, Chicago, Ll. 





In an eraser; upper and lower stiffening strips 
constituting back members, elastic packing 
material cemented to the inner faces of said 
members whereby the same are held in relation 
to each other, said packing material having free 
edges projecting beyond the edges of the back 
members, and frictional material secured to 
the outer face of the lower back member. 

Ink-well. 


Mich. 


Kdward Tannewitz, Grand Rapids, 





A holder for ink-well receptacles comprising 
a barrel; a top consisting of a rim, having strap- 
like pivot loops thereon; a cover having strap- 
like pivot loops thereon; a pivot pin arranged 
through said pivot loops and retained therein 
by said barrel; and a stop on said rim tor the 
cover formed by off-setting a portion of said 
rim, thereby forming a slit between the- cover 
and rim to permit the engagement of the lid 
for opening the same. 


CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT.” 

For many years, the problem of sound-deaf- 
ening school buildings has confronted school 
authorities and architects. Felts and papers 
and a variety of other materials were used, 
but with indifferent success. Some were not 
sound proof, others decayed readily. Some were 
subject to destruction by moths and vermin, 
while cthers were too fragile to support their 
own weight. All in all, the deadeners offered 
were unsuccessful until, finally, Cabot’s Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt was patented Decem- 
ber 27, 1892, and December 26, 1893. 

Eel-grass (Zostera Marina) held in place be- 
tween two layers of tough manila paper by 
quilting is the basic material used in Cabot’s 
Deafening “Quilt.” This was selected because 
the blades are long and flat, and when felted, as 
they are in the quilt, form innumerable minute 
dead-air spaces which break up and dissipate 
sound waves. 

Again, eel-grass, being a sea plant, contains 
silicon to a large extent in place of the carbon 
of plants that grow in the air. 
very uninflammable. 
tense heat 


This makes it 
In fact, only the most in- 
will form but slight combustion, 
which instantly ceases when the flame is with- 
drawn. 


Fel-grass is indestructible by decay, while 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


‘“EFAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double, 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO, 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


the iodine, which is always present in sea plants 
An excellent illus- 
tration was discovered a few years ago in Dor- 
chester, Mass. It seems that the famous old 
Pierce house was undergoing some changes. In 
repairing the walls, it was discovered that eel- 


repels insects and vermin. 


grass had been stuffed between the studding 
when the house was first built in 1635. On 
examination it was found that the grass was in 
a perfect state of preservation. It had _ been 
incased for two hundred seventy-five years with- 
out any disturbance of any kind from decay 
or vermin. 

These truths certainly establish the fact that 
this deafening “Quilt” is based upon scientifie 
principles in every particular. ‘The results in 
school buildings have been excellent, bringing 
commendations from school authorities and ar- 
Cabot’s Deaf- 
ening “Quilt” is sold at exceptionally low prices 


chitects throughout the country. 


and can be used for school purposes in kinder- 
gartens, auditoriums, gymnasiums, music rooms, 
manual training and domestic science rooms, 
laboratories, in fact in every wall and floor of 
a school building. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES NOTES. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has placed the 
following articles on its approved list of edu- 
cational supplies for the year 1910: IJlarrison’s 
geographical and historical maps, Wm. B. Har- 
rison, New York; Turner Picture Study Prints, 
Horace K. Turner Co., Boston; Desk Outline 
Maps, McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

The Standard Electric Time Company has 
its San Francisco office 
building to 68 Post street. 


from the Foxcraft 

The New York City board of education em- 
ploys a purchasing 
Bids for instruments must be accom- 


business-like method in 
planos. 
panied, in each instance, with a sworn statement 
showing the average wholesale price obtained 
for instruments of like quality, size and style 
during three months prior tu the date of the 
bids. is accompanied by a 
certificate from a certified accountant testifying 
to the accuracy of the net prices. The purchas- 
ing committee is thus accurately informed of 
the actual trade valuation for the wholesale 
market of the pianos offered. Authorities are 
then called in to testify to the musical standing 
and wearing quality of each make and to give 
an estimate of their standing in the musical 
and artistic world. Awards are finally made by 
comparing all of the facts presented with the 
prices offered. 

Milwaukee, Wis. ‘The south division high 
school has been equipped with a Bausch & Lomb 
convertible balopticon. 


Each statement 


The new high school at Elgin, Ill., has been 
equipped with a program clock that secures 
absolute uniformity in the sounding of signals. 
It consists of a master clock and forty-two 
secondary clocks all manufactured by the Hahl 
Automatic Clock Co.. of Chicago. The con- 
tract was awarded upon merit alone, as the 
Hahl company submitted the highest prices. 
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DR. MOORE TO YALE. 

Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, 
schools of Los Angeles, Cal., 
fight for 
facilities in that city, has accepted the chair of 
education at Yale and will begin his work next 
fall. 

Two citizens of promised 
$20,000 each toward the endowment of this pro- 
fessorship. The purpose of the chair is not only 
to afford instruction in the history 
of education at the 
with the public 
tendents of the 
conditions. 


Dr. Moore is a native of Youngstown, Ohio. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from Ohio 
Normal University in 1892, taking a master’s 
degree from Columbia in 1896 and a doctor’s 
degree from the University of Chicago in 1898. 


supe rintendent of 
and leader in the 


recent remarkable adequate school 


Connecticut have 


and theory 
university, but to co-operate 


school teachers and superin- 


state mm improving educational 


From 1897 to 1907 he was connected with the 
faculty of the University of California 
structor in philosophy, instructor in education, 
assistant professor of education and dean of the 
summer session. He was elected superintendent 
of public schools in Los Angeles in 1906 and has 
done remarkable work in that city in building 
up the public school system to meet the 
of the rapidly 
and that in 


as in 


needs 
growing population of the city, 
the face of powerful opposition. 

ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 

Supt. August Daeschner of Del Norte, Colo., 
proposes the 

A building—modern, well lighted, well heated, 
well ventilated, well equipped, clean and invit- 
ing. 


following: 


A janitor—at enmity with dirt and dust, with 
draughts and chills, and ever ready to lend a 
hand for order and comfort. 


EVERY HOLDEN 
BOOK COVER 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE MADE FROM OUR 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 





Waterproof and Germ- 
proof for a Year — 
Not a Day 


Greatest Strength and Durability for 
making Text Books last twice as long. 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Gompany 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 





use. 


They 


canvas. 
No. 


Black, 





figs Wi 


experience always at 
of our customers. 


No. 


122 above, 
marine Blue, Black and Perfect Yellow; No. 7 brush. 
Charcoal Gray or another Perfect Yellow in place of 
if desired. 





118 has 8 half-pans: 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 
















EVOE school colors are prepared with the 

same care as are the colors for professional 
supplement your teaching as effect- 
ively as do the colors an artist puts on his own 


has four colors: Carmine, Ultra- 


ee oe 


—— 
, 0 ; 


Crimson, Gamboge, 


Cold Gray; No. 7 brush. 


BE MADE ANY CHEAPER. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 


We 


stencil work. 


have boxes of all kinds and sizes; 
tubes, cakes or half-pans; 


colors in 
stencils and all materials for 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 


‘Teachers—alive, growing, firm 


cheerful and 
for pairts in their 


self poised, 
amiable, with “ 


laddies 


broad minded, 


an unerring scent 
and lassies.” 
A superintendent 


wide awake, 


enthusiastic, optimistic, tactful and resource- 
ful. 
Pupils—regular, punctual, neat, orderly, 


courteous, alert and studious. 


A board 


monious, 


har 
and saga 


with high educational ideals, 


enterprising, conservative 


c1lous, 


Patrons—sympathetic, charitable and co-op 
erative. 
With these a spirit of confidence and good 


will between pupils and teachers, between home 
and school, and a community where dwell truth, 
and righteousness. 


that most of 


sobriety 


We 


believe 


these essentials are 
ours and that none are beyond our reach. 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Feb. 8-9, 1910. City Superintendents’ Sec 
tion of Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa 


tion, at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 9-10, 1910. 
Section of the 
Association, at 


Superintendents’ 
State Teachers’ 


County 
Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg. 


Feb. 10-11. North Central Minnesota Edu 
eation Association, at Bemidji. Supt. P. M. 
Larson, Cass Lake, president; Supt. A. P. 
Ritchie, Bemidji, secretary. 


School 
State 


Section 
Associa- 


Directors’ 
Teachers’ 


Keb. 10-11, 1910. 
of the Pennsylvania 
tion, at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 24-25. 
Association, at 
Price, 


Mrs. Belle Varvel 
Kan.; A. J. McAl- 


Herington. 


Herington. 


secretary, Concordia, 


lister, local committeeman, 


March 


1-2-3. 





Write Dept. 


ence, N. E. A., 


North Central Kansas Teachers’ 


Department of Superintend- 


5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and William Streets, 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


New York 


Ind. 


at Indianapolis, 
hotel, local headquarters. 

March 10-12. Northwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Sioux City. R. S. Whitley, presi- 
dent; J. A. Eckenrod, secretary, Fonda. 

March 15, 1910. Association of Board of Ed- 
ucation Designing Engineers, at St. 
James H. Brady, president, 
iel A. Casey, 


Claypool 


Louis; 
Kansas City; Dan- 
secretary, Boston. 

March 24 , 1910. Alabama Educational 
Association, at Birmingham. President, Supt. 
N. R. Baker, Ensley; secretary, Prof. W. C. 
Griggs, Birmingham. 

March 30-31, April 1. 
sociation, at Hastings. 
perintendent, Lincoln. 

March 31, April 1-2. East Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, at Fremont. Mary Strick- 


25-26 


Central Nebraska As- 
EK. C. Bishop, state su- 


land, secretary, Fremont. 
April 1-2, 1910. Northwest Kansas Teachers’ 


at Stockton. 
Stockton. 


Southwest Nebraska Teachers’ 


Association, ©. E. Rarick, county 
superintendent, 
April 6-7-8. 

Association, at Alma, Neb. 

April 7-9. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
at Ottumwa. Eugene Henely, presi- 
Frank L. Smart, secretary, Dav- 
enport; A. W. Stuart, local chairman, Ottumwa. 

Mar. 18-19, 1910. Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, at State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. Geo. H. Howe, president. 

May 16-18. 


cation of 


sociation, 
dent, Grinnell; 


National Conference on the Edu- 


Dependent, Backward, Truant and 


Delinquent Children, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Elmer L. Coffeen, secretary, Lyman School for 


Boys, 
June 7-8. 


ter, N. Y. 


Westboro, Mass. 
Federated Boys’ Clubs, at Roches- 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and indures restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send sniall bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
orkS, Providence, R. 1. 





“Mother, I can never win the medal for good 
behavior,” exclaimed a boy just in from school; 
“T’ve tried and tried, but some other boy al 
ways gets it.” 

“But you must keep on trying,” said the 
mother, encouragingly. 

“It’s no use,” replied the boy; “I shan’t try 
any more. It’s a clean waste of goodness.” 
Graphite. 





Young woman—yYes, I have a diploma from 
cooking school. 
Tramp (aside)—-She must have got that di 


ploma into this broth. 


Ungerecht. 
Dorfschulmeister: 
50 sind die geizigen 
Als ich neu- 
lich die Raupen in der 
Schule durechnahm, da 
brachte jeder Junge 
Duete voll 
mit; aber jetzt, wo wir 


Bauern! 


eine ganze 


beim Schwein sind, da 
Eltern 
nicht ’mal eine Wurst!” 


schicken die 


The Lesson Stopped. 

The teacher was taking a class in the infant 
Sabbath school room, and was making her pupils 
finish each sentence to show that they under- 
stood her. 

“The idol had eyes,” 
could not —” 

“See!” cried the children. 

“Tt had ears, but it could not—” 

“Hear!” was the answer. 

“Tt had lips,” she said, “but it could not 

“Speak!” once more replied the children. 

“Tt had a nose, but could not—” 

“Wipe it!” shouted the children, 
son had to stop a moment. 


the teacher said, “but it 


and the les- 


Guilty Conscience. 
“You have named all domestic ani- 
mals save one. It has bristly hair, it is grimy, 
likes dirt, and is fond of mud. Well, ’ 
Tom (shamefacedly)—“That’s me.” 


Teacher 


[om 2?” 


Johnnie—‘Did you ever see an engine wag- 
ging its ears?” 
Teacher—“ Now, my son, that’s ridiculous.” 


Johnnie—‘Why, 


evineers 7 


haven’t you heard of en- 


Correct. 

In a Chicago school a class was studying ir- 
regular plurals of nouns, when it was asked by 
the teacher to give the plural of “child.” Then 
it was that little Edgar, who knew how it was 


at home, promptly answered “Twins.” 


The Schoolma’am. 
Speak of queen and empress, 
Or of other ladies royal, 
Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal 
As she, the little schoolma’am, 
Who trips 
To take 
At nine o’clock each day. 


along the way 
a chair she makes a throne 


Her rule is ever gentle; 
Her tones are low and sweet; 
She is very trim and tidy 
From her head unto her feet. 
And it matters very little 
If her eyes be brown or blue; 
They simply read your inmost heart 
Whene’er she looks at you. 


The children bring her 
Red apples, flowers galore, 


presents, 


For all the merry boys and girls 
This queen of theirs adore; 
This darling little schoolma’am, 

Who reigns without a peer 
In a hundred thousand class-rooms 
This gayly flying year. 


Jack Remington. 


SNAP 


and breaks without the shadow of an excuse? 





goes your pencil just when you need it the 
most. What is more exasperating than 
a lead pencil that fails to keep its point 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 


do not act this way. They are made from the best and purest 
graphite and the highest quality of cedar. 
you will be convinced. 


Try them and 


Send sixteen cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive samples that will 
give you the ocular proof of their excellence. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Visitor at school, to the teacher—I hear ye'’ye 


been te: in’ these children that the world air 


is that so? 
That’s what we’re supposed to teach, 


round; 
Teacher 


sir. 


Visitor—Well, you’re all wrong. The Bible 
speaks of the “four corners” of the airth, and 
ean it? 
Good Book, can you 


if it has four corners it ean’t be round, 
You ean’t go agin the 
now 4 
Teacher—Well, Vl] have to look into the mat- 
ter a little more, | 
Visitor Do SO, do SO; 
wrong. 


YuUCSS., 
youll find you’re 


His Education. 
As a slight take-off on some of the things 
publie schools, the 
Post prints the following story: 


that are now taught in the 
Pittsburg 
“Johnny’s aunt has gone to call on the fam- 
ily. She is asking Johnny questions. 
“<‘Rifth grade next year, Johnny? 
“¢Ves, ma’am.’ 
““Ah! You will be 
then, no doubt?’ 
«No. 


perforated squares,’ ” 


in fractions or decimals 


maam, I will be in bead work and 


Hy | 


" he 


Pedantic. 

Schoolmaster (to maid who is dusting the 
globe Mary, you al 
ways do things incorrectly. Don’t you know 
that the earth turns from left to right? 


as she slowly revolves it) 





JUST COMPLETED! 


Nichols’s New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—Books 1-Vill 


A Notable Revision of a Notable Series of Books. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topically Arranged. 


BRADBURY-EMERY ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 
New chapters on GRAPHS, LOGARITHMS and selected Examination Papers. 
that has stood the test of service, revised to make 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 


it even more effective 


A book 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 
THE MENTAL MAN by Gustav 6. Wenzlaff 


PRICE $1.10 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East Twenty-Third St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 


Successors to & 
_ Clark Engraving Co. Ghee 








MILWAUKEE ® 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send for a 
sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 
tell you all about the goods we manufacture. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 
New York 





BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 


Third Edition—Get a Copy 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
By Dr. David Snedden, State Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts, 

“Vocational education for girls is no less necessary in modern 
society than vocational education for boys. All women in civil 
ized society should be workers and producers and in order that 
they may work and produce well they should have training along 
the special lines of their aptitudes and probable fields of voca 
tional effort. When it is said that all should be workers 
and producers, it is, of course, understood that the largest single 
vocation for women is that of home-making, with all that that 
implies. Consequently vocations for women may be divided into 
two classes 


women 


the home-making and the wage-earning. 

“The peculiarly difficult problem in the vocational education of 
girls arises from the fact that almost all women will, and in the 
nature of the case, must, prepare for each of the above classes of 
vocations. The average American girl wnder present social con- 
ditions must serve a part of her life as wage-earner and the major 
portion of her life as home-maker. The larger majority of Amer- 
ican girls today are wage-earners from fifteen and sixteen to per- 
haps twenty or twenty-one years of age, after which they under- 
If they enter upon the wage-earn- 
ing occupations with no preparation they are destined to have 
low wages and incur the dangers of being exploited, as many 
are at the present. 


take home-making as a career. 


If they enter upon the subsequent vocation of 
home-making without preparation the conditions are disastrous to 
health and to the home. 

“A few conclusions, then, with reference to the vocational edu- 
eation of girls are manifest. As far as practicable the period up 
to sixteen should be reserved for school life, and along with the 
necessary liberal education the latter years of this period should 
be made fairly rich in the vocational education which will con- 
tribute to health of the home arts and the social 
knowledge which may later function in home-making. At the 
same time, it must be realized that the girl must become a wage- 
earner in some ealling which will claim her attention for 
where from five to eight or ten years. As far as practicable, these 
should be for girls, preparation for which is 
not too far removed from ultimate efficiency in the home, but it 
must be frankly reeognized that the vast majority of wage-earn- 


and mastery 


anvy- 


vocations sought 


ing callings today opening to young women have very little bear- 
ing on home efficiency. 

“Tt will there will be vocations 
which require several years of special 


remain true that for women 
preparation. Teaching, 
nursing, secretarial work and the like offer such careers. Society 
ean afford to provide special vocational schools for those inter- 
ested in these careers, but we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the number of women entering these callings will be smaller in 
proportion to those who must enter the great wage-working call- 
ings. 

“Tn Massachusetts we have made only a beginning of the vo- 
Tt remains to be seen whether it will 
prove desirable te open special vocational schools to take in from 
the ages of fourteen to sixteen the vast number of girls who are 


destined to work in factory processes at a comparatively moderate 


cational education of girls. 


wage. My personal opinion is that it will prove highly desirable 
to have such schools, even if their courses are comparatively short. 
Under vocational school conditions even the specialized factory- 
worker can be made to operate certain machines and produce cer- 
tain results which will give her a decided mastery of herself and 
These can be made to develop 
a variety of habits of work which the factory itself cannot under- 
take to teach her. 


her work on entering the factory. 


She can be given an outlook and a certain 
degree of industrial elasticity which in case of need will enable 
her to shift from one occupation to another. Schools of this sort 
eould give but little in the way of technical training, but they 
could do much to teach the girl the ethics of her economic life, 
and especially the conditions of maintaining her physical effi- 
ciency. 

“There will be constant danger in the development of voca- 
tional education for girls that the standard will be set too high 
for practical purposes. Tf the average woman could look forward 
to being at the age of twenty-three or twenty-five at the beginning 
of rather than at the end of her wage-earning career, a prolonged 
course of preparation might be desirable, but the facts are other- 
wise. No system of vocational education for girls that ignores 
the larger facts of home-making can succeed or be defended in 
the long run.” 

“Chicago Course.” 

A preliminary outline of the “local history civics” course 
in the eighth grades of the Chie¢ago publie schools has been an- 
nounced by Supt. Ella Flagg Young. 
cluded in the announcement are as follows: 


History—Explorations and settlements of the French in the 
(Continued on Page 30) 


The important topies in 


THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


iT CAN BE AVOIDED. 


UST DANGER is a real—not a theo- 
D retical menace. Scientific research 
has proved that dust is the greatest car- 

rier and distributer of disease germs known. 
The dust problem in schoolrooms is one that 
should have the serious consideration of every 
Board of Education, every Superintendent of 
Schools, Principal and Teacher. The elimina- 
tion of dust is a duty that must appeal with pe- 
culiar force to those charged with the respon- 

sibility of caring for the health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 

Disease germs multiply with exceeding rapid- 
ity. A single germ falling on fertile soil will, 
in an incredibly short space of time, generate 
millions upon millions of itskind. These micro- 
organisms are found by the million in dust, so 
«that every current of air causes the dust to 
be set in circulation, and with it the countless 


myriads of living germs that are such a menace 
to health. 


HOW 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is no/ 


sweeping and dusting, for such expedients 
merely start the germs afresh on their aerial 
errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Standard Floor Dressing is the true remedy 
for the elimination of dust. It has been tested 
by Physicians and Educational Boards with the 
most gratifying results, and reports show that 
it reduces the percentage of floating dust near- 
ly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
present a splendid appearance. The dressing 
acts as a preservative and prevents the boards 
from splintering or cracking. It does not evap- 
orate, and by reducing the labor of caring for 
the floors saves its cost many times over. Not 
intended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer applying 
to schools, public buildings, stores and offices. 
Our offer is this—we will, free of all cost, treat 
one floor or part of a floor 
in any schoolroom or cor- 
ridor with Standard Floor 
Dressing, just to prove our 
claim. 

Upon request, full par- 
ticulars may be had regard- 
ing such demonstrations. 
Our little book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,’ explains the 
subject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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FOWLE’S 


BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, 
Carpenters and Contractors. By 
mail 25 cents. 





FOR SALE BY 


The Fowle Printing Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO HIS TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 
striving to attain the ends for which the school 
exists. In my personal experience I have de- 
manded submission and respectful obedience of 
pupils; and I have not hesitated to defend teach- 
ers whenever reason and justice allowed. With 
regard to discipline it is especially true that the 
relation of the superintendent to teachers is not 
so much that of a superior as that of co-worker, 
When he and the teachers begin to struggle to- 
gether for the same results the contending forces 
referred to above are reduced by one. Though 
their standards of execellence may differ, all 
teachers are agreed that “Order is Heaven’s first 
law.” The standards of order for the general 
school must be fixed, in chief, by the superin- 
tendent; as far as possible, his ideals must be 
made the ideals of the several schools. In order 
to establish and maintain high standards he 
must enlist the sympathy and co-operation of 
teachers, he must enthusiastically support teach- 
ers, and he must prosecute vigorously all such 
offenses against the law as they are unequal to. 
Believing that a teacher errs in appealing to 
higher authority, it has been my habit to have 
teachers enter actively into the discipline of the 
schools; but whenever they have kept within 
the bounds of justice and common sense I have 
assumed all responsibility for them. But in his 
relation as harmonizer the superintendent must 
not forget that he is the representative of the 
parent. He must do what he can to have the 
parent realize the justice and the wisdom of 
things as they are. If justice or wisdom de- 
mands, he must reverse the decision of the teach- 
er against whom the parent has a grievance or 
from whose decision the parent has appealed; 
and do what he can to show the teacher that no 
other course was open to him. I have uniformly 
listened with courtesy to adverse criticisms of 
teachers by the patrons of my schools. Perhaps 
a score of these criticisms have been founded 
upon some form of fairness and justice; hun- 
dreds of them upon lack of information, ignor- 
ance, bigotry or selfishness. I have at times, 
when it seemed proper, entertained appeals by 
pupils from decisions of their teachers; but 
without exceptions I have found it wise and 
just to sustain the latter. Whenever a super- 
intendent reverses the decision of a _ teacher, 
unless he does it with extraordinary tact, he 
weakens her influence for good and renders 
doubly difficult the ordering of her school. To 
keep the contending and sometimes contentious 
elements that constitute a school working har- 


moniously is, I repeat, one of the difficult func- 
tions of a superintendent. 
Supporting the Teacher. 

In like manner, the superintendent’s true 
relation to his teachers in securing the best 
efforts of their pupils is that of co-worker. He 
can do much by fixing high standards for teach- 
ers, but he can accomplish more by vigorously 
supporting them at all times. By working with 
teachers he may climb successfully the hill of 
difficulty; by working over teachers, he may 
sink alone in the “slough of despond.” All per- 
sonal feeling should be eliminated from the 
superintendent’s official life. He should show 
no fear nor favor. I have learned of one in- 
stance in which a child failed of promotion at 
the close of the school year. Vacation passed 
and at the opening of another session, over 
the protest of the teacher, the child was sent 
forward by order of the superintendent. No 


“ 


reason was assigned for questioning the teach- 
er’s decision. No evidence was furnished of 
the child’s increased ability to do the work of 
the next higher grade. It was a clear ease of 
personal favoritism. As a matter of fact the 
superintendent’s action was unjust to the teach- 
er and harmful to the child. THe mistook his 
true relations to his teachers, at least in this 
instance. If promotions are to be made by 
teachers—and they cannot wisely be made by 
anyone else—pupils must be made to know that 
the decisions of their teachers are final. If the 
work from day to day is to be satisfactory to 
the teacher and beneficial to the child, the former 
must be cordially supported by the superin- 
tendent in every sensible procedure. 

As vigorously as they may deny it, I am grow- 
ing more and more convinced that the world is 
full of men and women who have to be led. 
Teachers are not unlike people of other voca- 
tions in this respect; and perhaps the most use- 
ful of the superintendent’s relations to teachers 
is that of leader in all things educational. It 
is safe to assert that one of the most crying 
needs of the day is educational leadership. But 
the relation of the superintendent as leader of 
teachers must be clear and unmistakable. It 
is true that the superintendent’s position is a 
dignified one, and he has the right to insist upon 
the courtesies. But a wise and worthy super 
intendent, recognizing the dignity of the teach- 
er’s position, will accord to the teacher the cour- 
Leader- 
ship should never carry with it special privi- 
leges. A military leader is not a hero merely 
because he fights with his men—he must go 
ragged and hungry with them. A superinten- 
dent who disregards the courtesies cannot justly 


tesies justly attaching to her office. 
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THE HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J. Walter Stevens, Architect, St. Paul, Minn. 


Equipped with Johnson Slate Blackboards 


E. J. Johnson Co., New York. 


Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 


Write for 
Catalog 


4 Durand-Steel 
r Locker Co, 


1243 American Trust Bidg. | 425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


No employer wants speed at the expense 
of accuracy. He must have both speed and 
accuracy from the stenographers and typists 
he employs. 

Speed on the new Model 10 Smith Premier 
is not a painstaking mental process, but a 
simple manual operation. And accuracy is 
the natural consequence of brainwork not 
burdened with annoying and complicated 
mechanics. 

Business schools that use the new Model 
10 Smith Premier and have arrangements 
with our Employment Department are plac- 
ing the greatest proportion of efficient em- 
ployees in business to-day. Write to-day 
for full particulars. 


Tne Sih Premier TYPeWTIET GO, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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There is a reason for it, when 7,500 
No. 2 Victor Typewriters 


are ordered by one concern, after a care ful investigation of all the 
various machines in the market. 

The International Correspondence Schools of Ser Pa., didn't 
make this selection hurriedly—they were months doing it—tests of 
ill machines were made. 

[he Victor won the order by its superior constru ts dura- 
bility under heavy work; its adaptability to all classes of work; its 
improved devices and its ease of operation. 

The combination f ll thes excelling, practu lL fe 
what did it. 

Catalogue and booklet { 


Some good territory still open. 


‘Victor Typewriter Company 
812-814 Greenwich St., New York 
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Teap IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 


or consistently demand them of his teachers. 
In this particular the relation of the superin 
tendent to the teacher is much the same as the 
relation of the-teacher to the pupil. The super 
intendent who is chronically tardy has small 
eause for grievance against the tardy teacher. 
The superintendent who finds no interest in his 
work has no moral right to expect teachers to be 
interested, and so on through the whole cate 
gory. 

If a public school library is to be pushed to 
successful completion there must be a com- 
petent, enthusiastic leader. If beautiful pic- 
tures are to be placed upon the bare walls of 
schoolrooms the work must be done under the 
leadership of superintendents. If plants, flow 
ers and trees are to adorn school grounds the 
heads of schools must take the initiative. If 
improved order is to be had and a more thorough 
type of work to be got from pupils, the superin 
tendents must contribute superior leadership. 
The educational status of a community or a 
state depends to no small extent upon its edu 
cational leadership. As leaders of teachers 
superintendents can do much by way of dis- 
seminating educational truths and principles. 
If the benefits of consolidation, local taxation, 
school improvement associations and other for- 
ward movements are to be fully enjoyed they 
must receive stronger support than they have 
yet received from superintendents and heads of 
representative schools throughout the state. By 
reason of his leadership the superintendent is 
the link that gives the educational chain its 
greatest strength. 

I have given you a little of a very big subject. 
In my humble opinion, the superintendent who 
realizes this conception of his official relations 
to teachers, who has taken hold of his true re- 
lation to them as disciplinarian and _ teacher, 
who has come to realize that much of their 
success depends upon his sympathetic support 
and co-operation, upon his work as harmonizer 
and co-worker, and who appreciates the wonder- 
ful possibilities that lie within his leadership, 
is a champion of the great cause of education. 
Surely when such a superintendent has laid 
down his work it should be said of him that he 
“Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

New Bedford, Mass. The salaries of all 
teachers in the elementary schools are to be 
increased $25 per year. 

Worcester, Mass. A new schedule of salaries 
has been adopted for the evening schools. It 
provides that the principal of the night high 
school shall receive $4 per session, annual in 
creases shall be fifty cents per session, until a 
maximum of $6 is reached. 

Regular teachers shall receive $2 a night. 
After each year of satisfactory service the sal 
ary shall be 25 cents a night greater than the 
Previous year, until the maximum of $3 is 
reached. 


Principals of schools containing one or two 
teachers shall receive a salary of $1.50 a night. 
After each year of satisfactory service, the sal- 
ary shall be twenty-five cents a night greater 
until the maximum salary of $2.50 is reached. 
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Made In 4 Grades: B., H.B..0., 1.4 


NEW YORK 


Principals of schools 
containing three or 
teachers shall re 
a salary of $1.75 
After 
the salary shall 
be twenty-five cents 
greater until the maxi- 
mum of $3 is reached. 

Principals of schools containing five or six 
teachers shall receive a salary of $2 a night. 
After each year the salary shall be twenty-five 
cents greater until the maximum of $3.25 is 
reached. 


four 
ceive 
a night. each 
year 


6ft.10inches - - 


Principals of schools containing seven or 
more teachers shall receive $2.25 a night. After 
each year the salary shall be twenty-five cents 
greater until a maximum of $3.50 is reached. 

All teachers in elementary night schools shall 
receive the minimum salary of $1 a night. 
After each year of satisfactory service the sal- 
ary shall be twenty-five cents a night greater 
than the previous year, until the maximum of 
$1.75 is reached. Advances in all cases first 
shall have the approval of the committee on 
evening schools. 

The women teachers’ organizations of New 
York city propose to make another attempt for 
an “equal salary” law. They believe that they 
ean get the approval of the law from Mayor 
Gaynor and that Gov. Hughes will not affix a 
veto upon such approval. 


CRAYOGRAPHING CONTEST. 
A contest attract wide 
attention to art instruction, particularly the use 


which promises to 


of colored crayons as a medium of expression, 
has been announced by the American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. It will be open to 
all children between the ages of six and twenty, 
and prizes $750.00 will be 
awarded. 


amounting to 


The general idea underlying the contest will 
be to 
schools as a whole, as well as to secure individ- 
ual excellence. Art instruction should 
all the children rather than a few who may be 
gifted with a deftness in the 
pencil and crayon. For that purpose ten prizes, 
worth $25.00 will be awarded to the 
schools whose entire work shows the largest de 


arouse interest in the performance of 


reach 


natural use of 


each, 


gree of general superiority. 

For individual work _ five will be 
awarded. Children will be placed in five 
classes, open, respectively, to the first and sec- 
ond grades, third and fourth grades, fifth and 
sixth grades, seventh and eighth grades, and 
the high school. 


prizes 


conditions 
is made and submitted, a 
et of rules has been prepared which can be 
had for the asking. Complete instructions are 
given for arrangement, packing and mailing of 
the drawings, etc. 


To insure absolute fairness in the 


under which work 


The judges will be: Henry Turner Bailey, 
probably the best known school art critic in the 
United States; Mr. Jas. Hall of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City; and three su- 


pervisors of drawing, Miss Lucy Silk, Chicago; 


Washington Heroic Statue by Houdon 
$140.00 
25% Discount to Schools. 

No charge for Crating. 


Complete Gatalog 
for (910 


Our new catalog of classic pictures 
and sculpture contains an extensive 
line of art goods for school room and 
home decoration. The book illustrates 
about five hundred pictures and a fine 
line of sculpture including statues, 
busts, reliefs, medallions, pottery and 
other art goods suitable for the deco- 
ration of the school. 

This catalog will be sent to any school, 
prepaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, which 
amount will be placed to your credit 
and deducted from first order amount- 
ing to $5.00 or more. Address 


National Art Supply Co. 


(Not Inc. ) 
228 Wabash Ave. - Chicago 


Large Statues and Pictures for Corri- 
dors and Assembly Halls Our Specialty 


Mrs. M. E. Reilley, St. Louis, and Miss Emma 
Roberts, Minneapolis. 


To make the contest absolutely free and open 
to all, the American Crayon Company will send 
samples of its crayograph sufficient to make 
several drawings free of charge. 


ART REPRODUCTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The National Art Supply Company, 228 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, produce an elegant as- 
sortment of classic pictures and a fine line of 
busts and other art goods for school room dec- 
oration. ‘Their new descriptive catalogue for 
1910 gives illustrations of several hundred pic- 
tures selected by competent people as being es- 
pecially adapted for the school room. Their 
catalogue also illustrates many statues and 
busts, pottery, etc. They will send their cata- 
logue to any school prepaid upon receipt of 50 
cents, which amount is deducted from first or- 
der amounting to $5.00 or more. 


The above illustrates a fine portrait of Lin- 
coln made in silhouette and is pronounced by 
those who knew him to be a striking likeness 
of the emancipator. This picture is 16x20, sold 
in sheet prepaid $1.00 Framed in quartered 
oak, $2.50 f. o. b. Chicago. Address National 
Art Supply Company, 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Not ine. 


ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 
For School, Work- 
shop and Home. 


Easy Adjustment. 
Quality oi Des. 
bility. Right Prices, 
Headquarters for 

Manuai Training 

Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, 122-126 Summer St.,Boston, Mass. 
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Arizona. 
Phoenix—Plans have been prepared for 14- 
room school. 


Arkansas. 

Ravenden Springs—Propose erection of school. 
Osceola—Archts. L. M. Weathers Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., have plans for school. Arkansas City— 
Bids will be received until Feb. 10 for school; 
$25,000. Clyde Farrell, Archt., Little Rock. 

California. 

San Diego—Grammar school will be erected 
Pasadena—Plans are being prepared for high 
school. Hollywood—Bids were received for $100,- 
000 high school. Norman F. Marsh, Archt., Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles—Archt. J. C. Austin has 
plans for academy building; $100,000. Coalinga 
—Plans have been prepared for 9-room school. 
Puente—Archt. A. C. Smith, Los Angeles, has 
plans for 1-story school. Pomona—Bids have 
been received for high school. Imperial—Bids 
were received for Rose Grammar school. Holt- 
ville—Archt. Carl D. Schwendener, Los Angeles, 
has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. San Ja- 
cinto—Propose erection of high school. San 
Francisco—Archt. Emil De Nuef has plans for 
four schools; $500,000. Los Angeles— 1-story 
school will be erceted. Hemet—Archt. F. S. 
Allen, Los Angeles, has plans for high school; 
$40,000. Huntington Park—Polytechnic or man- 
ual arts building will be erected. Marysville- 
plans have been prepared for high school. 8- 
room grammar school will be erected. Placer- 
ville—$20,000, bonds, will be issued for two 
grammar schools. San Bernardino—Sites have 
been discussed for proposed polytechnic school. 

Connecticut. 

Stratford—Plans are being discussed for Hol- 
lister Heights school. Putnam—School will be 
erected. Wallingford—Plans are being discussed 
for erection of high school. 

Dist. of Columbia. 

Washington—School will be erected. 

Georgia. 

Hazelhurst—Archt. Chas. E. Choate, Atlanta, 
has prepared plans for 10-room school. Lagrange 
—Archt. P. A. Dallas, Atlanta, has plans for 
school. Edison—Bonds were voted for school. 
Homerville—$8,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Decatur—10-room school will be erected; $15, 
000. 

Idaho. 

Twin Falls—Archts. Wayland & Fennell, Boise, 
have plans for high school; $150,000. Shoshone 
—School will be erected. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Elementary school will be established. 
Geneseo—Contract for $50,000 high school was 
awarded. Decatur—Archt. Geo. P. Stauduhar, 
Rock Island, has plans for 3-story academy; 
$100,000. Colusa—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, 
Chicago, has plans for 2-story school; $5,000. 
Chicago—Archt. D. H. Perkins will prepare plans 
for 4-story Gallistel school. Industry—Contracts 
were let for 2-story school; $22,000. Chicago 
Archt. D. H. Perkins has plans for 4-story Cor- 
kery school; $210,000. North Chicago—School 
will be erected; $15,000. Roanoke—Archt, B. L. 
Hulsebus, Peoria, has plans for school; $30,000. 
Flat Rock—2-story township high school will be 
erected; $15,000. Paris—Archt. John M. Bailey, 
Peoria, has plans for grade school; $15,000. 
Chicago—2-story parochial school will be erected; 


$35,000. Urbana—Site has been secured for 
school. 
Indiana. 
Terre Haute— Contract for parochial schoo] 
awarded. Gault & Gault, Archts., Terre Haute. 
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Hobart — Archt. Chas. 
EK. Kendrick, Gary, has 
plans for 4-room addi- 
tion; $30,000. North 
Judson—Archts. Gault 
& Gault, Terre Haute, 
have plans for 4-room 
school. Newcastle 
Plans are being pre- 
pared for $20,000 school. 
Elkhart —- Plans have 
been prepared for two- 
story high school; $100,- 
OOO. 
Towa. 

New London—<Archt. 
C. N. Nelson, Burling- 
ton, has plans for 2- 
story high school; $16,- 
000. Victor—Plans have 
been prepared for pa- 
rochial school. Ionia 
Archt. Guido Beck, Du- 
buque, has plans for 2- 





CHICAGO 


story school; $7,000. 
Charles CGity—Plans 


have been discussed for 
4-room school; $35,000. 
Webster City—It is proposed to issue bonds for 
$25,000 school. Des Moines—Petitions have been 
presented for erection of high school. Holly 
Beach—Sites are being considered for 12-room 
school. Grinnell—TIwo schools will be erected. 
Solon—6-room school is proposed. Larchwood 
School will be erected. 
Kansas. 

Morrill—6-room school will be erected. Wichita 

-Archt. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has plans 
for 3-story high school; $125,000. Hays—Model 
district school will be erected for western branch, 
State Normal school. Turon—Archts. Mann, 
Kelso & Mann, Hutchinson, have plans for school. 
Winfield—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, 
Kans., have plans for 3-story high school; $70,- 
000. Hutchinson—North side school will be 
erected ; $33,000. Parochial school will be erected. 
Anthony — Propose erection of school. White- 
water—School will be erected. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—Plans have been prepared by Archt. 
B. B. Davis for school; $150,000. Barbourville— 
High school will be erected. Hopkinsville—Site 
was purchased for high school. 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—City Archt. E. A. 
plans for 2-story school. 
be erected. Shreveport—ds-story school will be 
erected. Ama—2-room school will be erected. 
Homer—School will be erected; $25,000. Jean- 
erette—High school will be erected; $20,000. 

Maryland, 

Baltimore—Parochial school will be erected. 
Crisfield—Bids will be received until Feb. 16-for 
two schools. 


Christy has 
Covington—School will 


Massachusetts. 

* Beverly—12-room school will be erected; $85,- 
WO. soston—Archts. Coolidge & Carlson have 
plans for 4-story school. Worcester—Archt. Clel- 
lan W. Fisher has plans for $125,000 high school. 
Rochdale—Archts, Cutting, Carleton & Cutting, 
Worcester, have plans for $24,000 school. Town 
of Leicester—Parochial school will be erected. 
sSoston—Parochial school will be erected at Mal- 
den Sta.; $25,000. Bids have been received for 
elementary school. Fall River—Archts. Corbett 
& Higgins have plans for 12-room school ; $70,000. 
Cambridge—Four schools, 1, 2 and 3 stories, will 
be erected ; $200,000. Quincy—$20,000 school will 
be erected at Hough’s Neck. 

Michigan. 

Malcomson & Higginsbotham have 
plans for Nichols school and Clippert school. 
saldwin—Archts. Osgood & Osgood, Grand Rap- 
ids, have plans for 2-story school. Grand Rapids 

Archt. C. G. Vierheilig has plans for 6-room 
seminary. Croswell—Archt. W. D. Butterfield, 
Detroit, has plans for high school; $20,000. Iron 
River—Archt. John D. Chubb, Chicago, Il, will 
prepare plans for school. 


Detroit 


Minnesota. 

St. Cloud—Archt. Clarence H. Johnston, St. 
Paul, has plans for group of buildings, State In 
dustrial Training School for Girls; $120,000. Ar- 
lington—Archt. Fremont D. Orff, Minneapolis, 
has plans for 2-story school; $25,000. East Grand 
Forks—Archt. J. W. Ross will prepare plans for 
school at Minnesota Point. Northfield—Plans 
have been accepted for high school. Mahtowa 
—4-room school will be erected; $10,000. Albert 
Lea—Propose erection of high school. 
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Missouri. 

Farmington — Archts. Reed & Heckenlively, 
Springfield, have plans for high school; $30,000, 
Windsor—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, 
have plans for school; $25,000. Grand Rapids— 
School will be erected. Charleston—$20,000, 
bonds, were issued for school. Neosho—Schoo] 
will be erected. Lancaster—Plans were adopted 
for school. 

Montana. 

Miles City—4-room school will be erected, Baker 
Addition, 

Nebraska. 

Osceola—$25,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. Broken Bow—Bids will be received until 
Feb. 7 for high school. Lincoln—Sites have been 
considered for high school. 

Nevada. 

Las Vegas—$30,000, bonds, 

school. 


were voted for 
New Hampshire. 

Hanover Administration building will be 

erected for Dartmouth College. 
New Jersey. 

Atlantic City—Archts. Seymour & Paul Davis, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are preparing plans for school; 
$75,000. Plainfield—Archt. Jas. G. Rogers, New 
York City, has plans for 2-story school; $40,000. 
Bridgeton—Sites will be considered for high 
school. Orange—Site will be purchased for gram- 
mar school. 

New Mezico. 

Roswell—Archt. R. H. Rapp, Trinidad, Colo, 
has plans for high school; $25,000. Mesilla— 
Plans have been received for school; $10,000. Al- 
buquerque—Site was purchased for high school. 
Silver City—Proposes issuance of bonds for high 
school. Socorro—Bids have been received for 
school. 

New York. 

Utica—Proposals have been received for school. 
Buffalo—Archt. G. F. Newton is drawing plans 
for Hutchinson Central High School. South 
Wales—School will be erected. New York—C. B. 
J. Snyder has completed plans for $90,000 wing, 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. Contracts award 
ed for additions, school No. 132, Manhattan. C. B. 
J. Snyder has plans for school No. 46; $290,000. 
Mt. Vernon—$400,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school and $50,000 for trade school. New Rochelle 

-Archt. Wm. T. Towner, New York, has plans 
for 24%4-story school; $90,000. Rosebank —Archt. 
Wm. G. Massarene, New York, has plans for 2 
story school. New York—Archt. Chas. B. Meyers 
has plans for 3-story school; $25,000. Corning— 
Archt. Jas. H. Considine, Elmira, has plans «fot 
l-story parochial school. Flushing—Archt. Jas 


S. Maher, New York, has plans for 2-story school | 


New York—Archt. C. B. J. Snyder has plans fot 
4-story school, Borough of Queens. Douglaston— 
School will be erected. 
North Carolina. 
High Point—Two schools will be erected. 
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a Vorth Dakota. for 3-story science hall, Haverford College; $150, be erected. Princeton—Plans have been prepared 
00, Tower City—High school will be erected. 000. WHarrisburg—Central high school and one for school. Angleton—School will be erected. 
oo Ohio. grade school are contemplated. Pittsburg—Archt. Seminole—8-room high school will be erected. 
a Bucyrus—Bids have been received for 1-story eo. H. Schwan has plans for 3-story school ; Utah. 
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invented. Its 
work is an ex 
act fac- simile 
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; writing. Draw- 
ings can be reproduced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the orig 
mal can be reproduced in twenty minutes. 
Opies of examination questions; the words 
fa song; problems for the class; programs 
of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
duplicated on this printer. The original is 
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The following are 


among the cities which, 
for the past five years. 
have found our Vises and 
Benches entirely satisfac 
tory to the exclusion of all 
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MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 
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In October, 1908, the Government selected one of our standard Benches for the equipment 

of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska. We feel that we could hardly offer greater evi 
dence of the exceptiona! merit and completeness embodied in our benches, 
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PROTEST AGAINST HOME STUDY. 
(Newark, N. J., News, Thursday, Dec. 30, 1909.) 

Sir—Will you kindly let me shout through 
your megaphone a minute? 

Fra Elbertus wrote a classic, entitled “Con- 
secrated Lives,” a tribute to the school teachers 
of America, a bunch of hyacinths fragrant and 
fitting. I, too, doff my hat to them and am glad 
that Newark is blessed with its quota of these 
rare souls, the first citizens of every common- 
wealth. 

As a whole, too, our school curriculum is, I 
believe, the finest educational program from the 
little red schoolhouse on the hill to the frigid 
halls of our great universities. But there is 
one principle operative in our Newark dema- 
goguery that certainly didn’t come from the gos- 
pel according to Froebel or Pestalozzi or Rous- 
seau or Horace Mann or Horne or any other 
patron saint or demigod of the schoolroom. 
They call it “home work,” but it is a relic of 
fossilized pedagogy and was contemporary with 
the birch, the ferule and the dunce cap. It 
would seem that our school authorities were 
doing the job by piece work and were allowed 
a commission for every page crammed into the 
cavernous craniums of the children. 

As the father of three public school pupils 
and as a citizen who helps to pay our teachers, 
I wish to enter my protest against this stuffing 
process that overflows from the schoolroom into 
the home and the sitting-room. 

“Home work” is the bane of our educational 
system. It robs our homes of the “children’s 
hour” and turns it into a drudgery. It steals 
away the whole charm of a family evening, the 
sweetest thing this side of heaven. It crushes 
our delicate flowers beneath its heel by sapping 
away their nerve force. Last year it put glasses 
on the eyes of my ten year old girl and this year 
it has bleached her out like a calla lily. Next 
year it will probably write her threnody unless 
I call a halt. 

The other evening after dinner I said, “Now 
for the children’s hour.” But my little girl 
stopped me with her tears and her complaint. 
She had to get at her home work. I found she 
had thirty pages of history to recite, fifty ques- 
tions in geography to answer, a spelling lesson 
to learn before bedtime, a task big enough for 
the teacher herself. To meet this obligation 
would necessitate shifting the bed hour two 
hours later, which is a serious thing with grow- 
ing children. 

“Why don’t you study these things at school?” 
I asked. 

“Because,” came the reply, “at school we have 
no time. We have to do so many other things; 
music and arithmetic and drawing and writing 
and making maps and then the teacher talks 
to us so much.” 

I took up the burden with my little girl, in- 
wardly swearing vengeance on this pedagogical 
Shylock that so ruthlessly demands its pound of 
flesh. 

What our school authorities can mean by this 
program is a problem difficult to solve. It vio- 
lates every law of pedagogy, ethics, physiol- 
ogy and home life. And we must hurl our chil- 
dren beneath this juggernaut of frenzied school- 
ing or else break their hearts with failure on 
promotion day. And not only this, but every 
hour that the mother wants for training the 
girls in domestic duties is already scheduled to 
bursting with figures and dates and products and 
zones and parallels. Surely, high school is soon 
enough for this mad Tam o’ Shanter race. 

In answer to my complaint, a couple of teach- 
ers told me that to cut out the home work always 
means an avalanche of protests from lazy, self- 
ish parents, who demand home work as a sub- 
stitute for parental obligation, and who want to 
shift all their responsibility, day and night, in 
school and out, to the shoulders of the edu- 
cational department. Such parents generate 
the progeny of crime, and we can simply leave 
their selfishness to the club and brimstone of 
Nemesis. But we objeet to having our edu- 
cational doctrines dictated by such persons. 

Have mercy, you school authorities. Do let 
up. Don’t rob us of our little ones and our 
home life. We’d rather have a happy, well in- 





structed child with red 





cheeks than a physic, 
pedagogical freak with 
a white face and the 
silent, marbled city 
only a few months or 
years ahead. Sincerely, 
Dappy. 


Plaster 
Casts 


Oldest Member. 


In the last number 
of the School Board 
Journal, Mr. T. T. 
Rodes of Paris, Mo., 
lays claim to being the 
oldest school board 
member in the state, in 
point of service. The 
statement needs correc- 
tion. Mr. Rodes is not 
familiar with the his- 
tory of the school 
boards of the state. Be- 
low I give some state- 
ments of fact taken |_______ 
from the history of the 
schools of Lexington, Mo. 

The present treasurer of the Lexington board 
of education, Mr. Geo. P. Venable, has been a 
member of the board for the past 25 years, and 
treasurer of the same for the past 23 years. 
Mr. T. J. Bandon, who died last May, was sec- 
retary of the board for 24 years preceding. Mr. 
B; T. John, who died in 1906, was a member for 
26 years, and president for 19 years. All of 
these men saw continuous service. 

As to the teaching force, we can show about 
the same kind of a record. We have one high 
school teacher who has been in the employ of 
the board since 1877, and another who came in 
1880. They have had three superintendents in 
25 years past. I am serving my fourth year. 

I believe this is about as good a record for 
long service as can be produced by a country 
town of 5,000 anywhere in the state. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. J. Patterson, Supt. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
the business man material that the savant long 
considered beyond the range of the ordinary 
individual. Psychology has been the aid of the 
teacher only a few generations and today it is 
to help the man of business in a very practical 
manner. The author of the present book ap- 
plies its principles to the selling of goods. He 
analyzes the mental types and attitudes of those 
who may be purchasers and suggests means for 
influencing them favorably. -He gives much 
sound advice concerning language, dress, per- 
sonal habits and appearance and other factors 
which enter into a successful career as a sales- 
man. 

The book is written in a terse, interesting 
style and, undoubtedly, will be appreciated by 
men who are seeking for material which will 
help them to become masters of their own des- 
tinies. 

Manual of Physical Geography. 

By Frederick V. Emerson. 291 pages. Price, 
$1.40, net. The Macmillan Co., Chicago, New 
York. 

We begin by saying that we have nothing but 
the highest praise for this work. Every teacher 
of physical geography should have this book 
before him on his desk. The method adopted 
is that of continuous questions, the answers be- 
ing drawn from the students’ own work upon 
the government geological maps, weather maps, 
ete. With this book on hand, the class of phys- 
ical geography should be the most interesting 
hour of the day. There are plentiful illustra- 
tions. 





C. Hennecke 
Formators. 


Milwaukee, - 


Chicago Course. 
(Concluded from page 25) 
old northwest, George Rogers Clark’s expedi- 
tion, ordinance of 1787, creating the northwest 
territory, Fort Dearborn and the war of 1812, 
Illinois as a state, its part in the Mexican and 
civil wars, the world’s fair. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
‘e ‘e “@ for “ “ef ve 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 








Co. 


Wis. 





Geography—Advantages of Chicago’s loca- 
tion, resources of Illinois and the northwest, 
water ways, railroad development. 

Industries—The stockyards, rolling mills, ag- 
ricultural implement manufacturing, machin- 
ery, electrical supplies, furniture, books, music- 
al instruments, boots, shoes and clothing, indus- 
tries in the neighborhood of each school. 

Social Activities—Educational institutions, 
philanthropic enterprises, settlements, 
hospitals, churches. 

Municipal and Civie Affairs—City govern- 
ment, the city hall, fire department, police de- 
partment, health department, county  gov- 
ernment, state government, park systems, water 


social 


supply, sewers, care of streets, transportation 
in the city, gas lighting, electric lighting, tun- 
nels and subways, plans for the improvement of 
Chicago. 

In Germ-Land. 

“Teddy” was an observing young tubercule 
who lived with his brothers and sisters. He 
spent a pleasant existence taking occasional 
trips on dust motes. Ilis adventures and the 
tragedy which befell his family are told in an 
interesting playlet entitled “In Germ-Land.” 
The text has been reproduced in booklet form 
for all who are interested in school and home 
hygiene by the American Hygienic Press Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Copies can be had 
free of charge upon application. 





A LAE, EEN SP Eo, PR ONT TIE 


The above is a group of schools and office 
buildings furnished with the “Johnson Win- 
dow Shade Adjustor” for regulating light and 
ventilation. These are being adopted by a great 
many excellent buildings throughout the coun- 
try. An illustrated booklet containing the 
above group with names of architects and full 
instructions has just been issued and will be 
mailed to any purchaser addressing R. R. John- 
son, 161 Randolph Street, Chicago, Tl. 
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INDIANAPOLIS»: 
The Home of Sanitary Steel School Furniture 


Look for Our Product in the Indianapolis Schools 








ANITARY STEEL ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL DESK a mate ti sin, 
§ S C 00 D S 210 of these Benches in the different schools. side, Shortridge High and other schools. 
ee ee enn 


260 in School No, 35, one room in No. 44 and a few scattering; 100 in Y. M. C. A, building, 75 St. Agnes 
Nes ademy : ind 150 St. Phillips School. 
















The Columbia Company has also furnished the Iadianapolis Schools 
with teachers’ tables, chairs and a large quantity of laboratory 
supplies. 







When visiting the Indianapolis schools look for the items here 
mentioned and note their appearance in actual use. 








BOARD oF 


ScHOOL COMMISSIONERS 





Indianapolis, March &, 1909. 





To Whom it May Concern 


Since January Ist, 1908, the Indianapolis School Board has 
purchased of the Columbia School Supply Co. of this city on 
open competition: 2400 Indianapolis Stationary Desks, 975 Colum- 
bia Adjustable Desks, 18 Teachers’ Desks No. 5, 15 Teachers’ 
Tables No. 1, 24 ’eachers’ Chairs, 148 Steel Frame Manual 
Training Benches and a quantity of apparatus and small supplies. 
The materials have been uniformly good, the deliveries prompt 
and the service satisfactory. From the above business relation- 
ship, the transactions of previous years and our knowledge of 
the equipment and personne! of said company. we commend 
said Columbia School] Supply Co. tothe consideration of schools 
seeking furniture or supplies. 

Respectfully, 


JOHN E. CLELAND, Business Director. 
CHARLES W. MOORES, Pres. Board of Education. 





Mat f these desks were purchased before t 


t n of the Sanitary Steel, 
















Visit our factory which is 15 squares due north of state house. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 


The Season’s Best Magazine Offers 











McClure’s Magazine ..... $1.50 Woman’s Home Compan- , , | ? $3.25 
1 OF World’s Work........ ...9$3.00 | 

Woman’s Home Compan- $2.70 — ee eee Vem non ee $1.25 | $4.20 Sees taal Journal 1.00 ; Our 

a Ee te 1.25 | Our by ew ererrerrrr yy 1.50 - Our +++ SY ) Brian 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price | Review of Reviews....... 3.00 | Price Independent ............ $3.00 | $2.75 
: 3 School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Success 1.00 : 
| i $1.50 | $3.50 nO : | Our 
World’s Work .......... 300 L Gur Delineator ..............$1.00 | $4.25 School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
School Board J 1... 1.00 | : ee 1.50 | . 

aoe error | Works Wek .......... 3.00, { Our Literary Digest (new) .... $3.00 } = 
World Today ...........$1.50 | $2.70 | gchool Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price school Board Journal. ... 1.00 | Price 
Van Norden’s Mag. ....... 1.50: Qur 0 ° 
. American Magazine ..... $1.5 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price ree Ss 300 | — Century Magazine ......$4.00 ) ney 
Journal of Education. .. .$2.50 — School Board Journal.... 1.00 Price School Board Journal. .... 1.00 | Price 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Seine Technical World ........$1.50 | $3.00 American Magazine ..... $1.50 | $4.15 
ian take $1.00 World Today ........... 1.50: Our World’s Work .......... 3.00 Our 
Riad BMeneckoenine $4.95  gchool Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price Everybody's ............ 1.50 | Price 
usekeeping ..... 1.00 | 

iti Menesinn 150 | Our School Board Journal.... 1.00 ) 
r P een ee ‘ | Price Woman’s Home Compan- ) : 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 fie er ae ee $1.50 | — Educational Review .... .$ $3.00 | $3.50 


Our 
Hampton’s Magazine ....$1.50 ) —— School Board Journal.... 1.00} Price School Board Journal. ... 1.00 \ Price 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ 


“ae | ) Price | youth’s Companion (new). . $1.75 5) =" Education (new) ........ $3.00 ) $3.25 
1e trope World Tod: or Etude 
* oa c tie ~ oday or Etude may | School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Price School Board Journal.... 1.00 ) Price 


The above is a partial list of combination subscription offers we have prepared for you. The prices are as good, 
if not better, than any now quoted by book-dealers. We are making this offer merely as an accommodation to present 
and prospective readers who would rather place one order for many magazines than individual orders for each magazine. 

Renewals will be accepted with combination orders. Special quotations on any list will be cheerfully made. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 129 Michigan St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





YOUR SCHOOL 


NEEDS 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 


Secondary Electric Clocks, 
located in different 
rooms or wherever 
time should be 


TIME SYSTEM site 


It insures accurate time of EVERY Clock; it rings automatically all the 
signal bells or gongs for the assembly, dismissal or movement of classes— 
does it on the minute. Not dependent upon the forethought or care of 


The Seif-winding any one. Makes easy the control of large bodies of students with harmony 


Master Clock, which Runs 
all the Clocks in 
the System. 


eS 


and precision. It’s automatic and unerring. 


Technically the Standard Electric Time System is very simple. 


Wires run from the Master Clock to all the other clocks or bells in the building (or a number of buildings) keeping them in 


perfect agreement with each other and with the Master Clock. Energy is supplied by batteries. 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 


discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taught. 


Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and 
NEW CATALOGUE No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped 


all kinds during the past 25 years. We can help you also. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. atirecc:y Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. 


A New Book Cover 


J =The—— 
~rw Syracuse 


SS ss 
True lines of cutting and folding insure ease of 
adjustment and perfect fit. 


Broad glue surfaces that hold till the cover is 
worn out. 


The small piece at the back is securely fastened 
and will not come loose. 


The stock is the best and strongest ever 
used for Book Covers. It is absolutely 
waterproof. 


We guarantee our covers to last a full school year 
under ordinary usage. 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


We also make Neatfit and Neatfit Adjustable Covers. Our line 
is complete. We can furnish you with the Cover you like best. 


The National Book Gover Go. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. FE. Hewitt, Areh’t. Peoria, I) 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


sSampie and special Drochure on school-house deafening, 


lustrated, sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 





